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THE MAGDALEN. 



Under certain circumstances there is always a dan- 
gler in a young man's playing the bene^EM^tor towards 
the other sex, in his own person. A thousand times 
better do it by a second hand^-engage the sendees 
of some kind aunt or female cousin. You cannot 
extend protection without taking an interest in the 
object whom you benefit, and there is no telling 
where the interest which we take in a woman—how 
slight soever it may seem to be at first — ^may termi- 
nate. Many a man who has entered upon a specu- 
lation of the kind, perfectly free, has presently found 
himself embarrassed by entanglement, beyond the 
possibility of voluntary extrication. But this is 
only one half of the question, and not the more im. 
portant half. If in such a case there is danger to you, 
there is another who stands in still more imminent 
peril ; a being in whose heart gratitude, like every 
other virtue, when once it takes root, grows strong ; 
and, where the more tender affections have not been 
previously excited, not unfrequently undergoes trans- 
mutation, and changes into love— a result, with a 
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4 THE MAGDALEN. 

rather remarkable illustration of which I am about 
to present you. 

Returning from a party one night about eleven 
o'clock, in the autumn of 1810, an unfortunate 
female accosted me. In reply to a remark which I 
made, declinipg her company, she uttered a senti- 
ment which would have done credit to one who had 
never forsaken virtue. I was struck by it. " A 
pity," said I, << that a woman who feels as you do> 
•should follow an occupation so degrading I" In 
reply, she told me, it was necessity ; that she was 
unhappy ; that she would give worlds to be rescued 
from her present mode of life. I perceived at once 
that she was a girl who had received an education, 
and her manner convinced me that she spoke from 
her heart. The idea of the Magdalen Hospital oc- 
curred to me. I asked her if she would avail herself 
of the refuge which that institution offered to per- 
sons of her description. She declared her readiness 
to do so; and to put her sincerity to the proof, I 
proposed that she should instantly abandon her pre- 
sent abode, and take up her residence in mine ; where 
I would place her under the care of a prudent and kind 
old woman who waited upon me. She looked up in- 
quiringly in my face ; and, for a couple of minutes, 
at least, neither of us spoke a word. << Are you 
serious, Sir?" she at length exclaimed. I felt that 
I h&d acted rashly; but something prevented me 
n profiting by the opening which her question af- 
i me for retraction. " Yes," said I, " my girl. 
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my roof shall shelter you till you can be admitted 
into the Magdalen." She made no reply. Unre- 
sistingly she allowed me to draw her arm within 
mine — it was the least suspicious way of walking 
with her — and in a quarter of an hour she was sit- 
ting in my parlour. 

I had now leisure and opportunity to observe her. 
She was an imcommonly beautiful creature. Her 
eyes were full, and of a deep blue ; her eyebrows, 
two unbroken regular arches, surmounted by an open 
forehead, sufficiently high, and remarkably smooth 
and fair. Her face was a perfect oval ; with a nose, 
somewhat between the Grecian and aquiline ; while 
an upper and a nether lip, where the master line of 
the artist waved convincingly, composed a mouth of 
exceeding delicacy and expression. Her cheek was 
full of softness ; but not a trace of the rose, that must 
once have grown there, was upon it. Sorrow had 
plucked the flower — had taken it up by the roots. 
Though she wore her gown high at the neck, and 
her sleeves reached to her wrists, yet I could see that 
she was finely formed. She appeared to be an inch 
or two ikbove the middle height ; and a slight eleva- 
tion of the skirt of her gown, as she endeavoured to 
disengage her handkerchief from her pocket, in 
order to wipe her brow, which, I saw, was moist 
with agitation, discovered to me a small, well formed 
foot, and a delicately turned ankl6. From such a 
combination of personal requisites, it was impossible 
not to infer a mind and a heart. Indeed, the whole 
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demeanour of the poor giri bore testimony to their 
presence. She entered mj parlonr as though she 
had no right to be there. I handed her a seat, bat 
she remained standing; and when I desired her to 
take ity she scarce oociq^ied a third of the chair. 
The light seemed intolerable to her ; but what 1 per<* 
ceived distressed her most, was the presence of my 
senrant. *^ Mary," said I» addressing the latter, 
<* This is a joung £riend of mine» whom I have un* 
ezpectedl J lighted upon» and find in unfortunate cdr- 
cumstances. You shall take care of her for me till 
I can restore her to her connexions." At this the 
girl slightly raised her head ; I could not see the di- 
rection of her eye, but I guessed it. ^< She will oc- 
cupy my room, and I shall sleep out. Make her as 
comfortable as if she were your master's rehttion." 
What a look she cast upon me here. — ^It went to my 
soul. I bade her good eyening, and that night she 
laid her cheek upon an innocent pillow in my bed ; 
and I toc^ a bed at a friend's. 

The next morning I saw her again. There was 
the same uneasy and reserved demeanour as on the 
preceding evening. She looked but once at me, 
and that was when I entered the room ; but that 
once was enoughi^ — She was grateful, though she did 
not say so. I inquired how she had slept? <<Well;** 
if the servant had made her comfortable? ''Yes;'* 
if she regretted the step which she had taken ? '' No ;** 
if fthe persevered in her wish to go into the Magda- 
Yes." After some time 1 asked her if her 
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parents were alive ? She was silent. I repeated the 
question. — She was silent still. After a panse I .• 
repeated it again. — She burst into tears. I felt \ 
distressed for her and vexed with myself. '< I am 
sorry," I remarked, "that I inquired after your 
parents ; I fear they are dead." « Well for them if 
they are, Sir I" she exclaimed — ** Well for them if 
they are ! Alas I that their child should say it ! — 
their girl to whom they gave life, and for the sake ^ 
of whom it were well for them if they had never 
been bom, for she has brought sorrow and shame * 
upon them I** I never witnessed any thing half so 
piteous, as the agony with which she uttered this. . 
Twas thrilling, and I felt too much affected to 
speak J besides, I thought it best to leave her to her- 
self.^Her heart had been oppressed almost to burst* 
ing with the feelings which my question had awak- 
ened in it ; nature had suggested to her the way to 
ease it ; she had given vent to what was labouring 
within it ; and the gush, if left to itself, would keep 
on. I was not mistaken. "It would have been 
nothing, Sir," she resumed, " had they been unkind 
tome — but they loved me. Sir! — I was their only 
child — ^the dearer to them for that. Happy for them 
had they never seen my face ! The care they took of 
me I The pains they bestowed upon me I The 
sufl^erings they underwent for me I For two whole 
months was I once confined to my bed ; and night or 
morning never did I open my eyes, but one or the other 
of them was watching beside me! And their thankful- 
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ness, when I recovered, that Heaven had restored their 
child to them — to break their hearts I'* She started 
up. ^^rilgoback to the street again I*' she exclaimed, 
" I ought not to be allowed to repent ! — Repentance is 
a blessing a wretch like me should not taste of I 1*11 
quit this roof where I have no business to remain ! 
The roof that is fit for me is that under which vice 
and infamy are received, and, cursing themselves, take 
shelter I " " Stop," said I, " Sit down and compose 
yourself. Just now you know not what you are 
about. Compose yourself, and then remain or go 
as you please ; but sit down for the present." She 
resumed her seat. " Surely," continued I, " one to 
whom the sense of error seems so intolerable, could 
never have been a willing trespasser." She appeared 
all at once to recover her self-collectedness. She 
turned full roimd, and fixing upon me a look, which 
demanded credit for the truth of what she was going 
to say ; << I was not a willing trespasser, Sir," she 
exclaimed. " Wijl you hear my story ? Few words 
will suffice to tell it. 

^'My parents gave me an education far above 
their rank in life. I contracted friendships at 
school, most of which were continued after I had 
left it. Although my old school-fellows used not 
often to visit me, yet I was frequently invited to 
their homes ; whither, owing to the htunble sta- 
tion and homely manners of my family, I always 

Ah, Sir ! A young girl just entering t 
need of a parent's eye upon her I My 
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parents were flattered by my being, admitted into 
society so mucb above me, and always, on my return, 
inquired what gentleman had paid attention to me ; 
for it constantly ran in their heads that I should 
marry a man of rank or fortune. This made me 
aspiring — Good souls I it was only their love for 
me. Well, Sir; attentions I certainly did receive 
from gentlemen ; and many a fine thing waa said to 
me ; but there was one who was particularly assidu- 
ous in his civilities. He used to make a point of 
seeing me home. He always contrived to find out 
what parties I was invited to; and. if he happened 
not to be one of the company, he was nevertheless 
sure to call for me when it was time to break up. 
He professed a passion for me, but for certain rea- 
sons, which he told me I should learn hereafter, he 
begged that I would keep his addresses a secret, and 
I did so. Oh, Sir ! Young creatures are fools who 
keep such things a secret; especially from those 
who, they know, sincerely love them. Had I con- 
fided in my parents, I might — I might — " 

Here she could not go on for weeping. Presently, 
however, she proceeded, "1 cannot relate the cir- 
cumstances. Sir. — He was a villain! — He was a 
coward I O that my body had been only as strong 
as my heqirtT He ought not to have lived. Sir- 
But shame is sometimes more powerful than revenge, 
— I durst not tell the tale, — I durst not show my. 
&ce at home again. I was soothed, too, with pro- 
mises of instant reparation. It was postponed, p*^'* 
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postponed again ; and at last flatly refosed. I dared, 
to reproach, and Buffered the penalty of my presump- 
tion in his ntter desertioa of me. I bad nov been 
three months from home. Two days did 1 remain 
in the apartnent where he had parted from me 
witfaont ever ondreBsing myself to lie down, or 
even so mnch as tasting food 1 On the third, t^e 
mistress of the house came in to demand the week's 
rent. He had left me without a shiUing, Sir I Wbot 
WHS I to do? I tremblingly confessed my inability to 
pay her. She wonld not belieTe me, accused me of 
&lBehood and dishonesty, ordered me instantly to 
quit tbe house, and even poshed me violently towurds 
the door. I was desperate. Sir I — 'Twas night, — I 
rushed from the faoose without bonnet, cloak, shawl, 
or any oth«r kind of street-covering, and flnng my- 
self upon the town I My parents I — I know nothing 
about my parents I For five years I have ndther 
gone newr than, nor inquired after them. I suppose I 
hare killed them I and if I have — so much the better 
for them, so much the worse for me I " It was a coosi- 
draable time before I could restore her to any thing 
like a state of coinposare. At length she was partly 
■ootbed. I learmed from her tbe address of her parents, 
and proinised forthwith to make inquiries after them ; 
' see them and speak with them. X 
first exacted a solemn promise that 
pt to quit the house till my return, 
errand instantly. I cannot de— 
, as I drew near their aboda. 
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Should the poor girl's worst fears have been realized 1 
I forgot to mention that, several years before her mis- 
fortune, they had retired, she told me, from business ; 

and resided in a respectable house, at H . I 

stepped into a stage, and was there in litMe better than 
an hour. When 1 reached the house, I took a brief 
survey of the outside, as though 1 could gather from 
its looks whether or not its former inmates were its 
present ones. At length I lifted the knocker with 
a beating heart. 'Twas answered-^ All was right I 
My agitation, however, did not subside when the 
servant-maid desired me to walk up into the little 
drawing-room, where the desolate old couple were 
sitting. To me, who had heard the relation of their 
child, it was not difficult to read her story in thdir 
fiu^es ; sorrow had traced them all over. I don't re* 
collect how I introduced my business, but I opened 
it as carefully as I could, to prevent the shock of a 
too sudden surprise. At length, by degrees, I came 
to the point — I had come to speak about their child* 
From this moment neither the one nor the other of 
them spoke or stirred, whilst I went on with my story ; 
but each bent an earnest, anxious, searching gaze up<Hi 
me, which nothing but conscious integrity, both in 
intention and act, as to the errand I had come upon, 
could have enabled me to encounter. When I had 
concluded, they still remained motionless and silent^ 
and I was beginning to feel my situation an exceed* 
ingly uneasy one ; when the female rose slowly from 
her seat, and tottering towards me, with the 
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iuity, as I thought, of age, fell suddenly on her 
knees before me, and the next moment was stretched 
in a swoon upon the floor. This had the effect of 
rousing the iather, who started from his seat and 
assisted me in raising his wife. The servant was 
called, and she and her master conveyed the still in- 
sensible mother to her chamber, which was only "the 
next room* 

In little more than ten minutes he returned. He 
made a motion with his hand, as if he was either 
unwilling or unable to speak to me. I took the hint 
and prepared to depart. He opened the room-door 
for me, to show me down stairs. As I descended, I 
recollected that I had accomplished only the half of 
my errand. I stopped and turned round, ^* You'll 
see your child, I hope ?'* said I. He made no an- 
swer, either by word or look. I slowly descended 
another stair or two, and paused again : " Sir," said 
I, << your child was the victim, not of a seducer, but 
of a ruffian I She is a penitent ; she loves you, and 
her heart is breaking with remorse for the misery 
she has caused you I Will you not see her ? " My 
second appeal was as fruitless as my first. He never 
opened his lips, but kept them firmly pressed toge- 
ther. Without interchanging a word with me, he 
saw me to the bottom of the stairs; and, stepping 
on smartly before me, he hastily opened the street- 
door. I paused a third time. '^ You are a father, 
g}i^ " " * « njj^ yQ^ know your own duty best. 

nts her of her errors, and is willing- 
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to abjure them for ever ; but, so strong is her sense 
of the wrong she has inflicted upon her mother and 
upop you, she doubts the practicability of penitence. 
How far your inflexibility may confirm her in her 
misgivings, I do not pretend to calculate. I have 
only my own duty to answer for ; I have taken her 
under my protection, and I will save her if I can I" 
Saying this, I was in the act of passing out when I 
felt myself arrested, and firmly, though tremulously 
g^rasped by the hand; I turned round, and saw in 
the old man's countenance the workings of the 
Other's soul,* struggling, in defiance of nature, to 
preserve the man. The contest had been kept up 
till the last moment ; it was impossible to maintain 
it longer — his tears were gushing— he drew me back 
into the hall and, put to the door. <<I thank you, 
Sir," said he, " an old broken-hearted father thanks 
you. ril see my child, and tdl her so — Fll see her 
to-morrow ; for her mother is unable to accompany 
me to your house to-day ; and tell her we forgive 
her. Sir! She has, indeed, afiiicted us! — shamed 
us; but we have nothing else to live for — she was 
our all. Sir ; and, i^len as she is, she is stiU our all. 
Although she could forget that she was our child, 
she shall find that we are still her parents, Sir." 
His voice here was entirely overpowered by his 
feelings, and precipitately retreating to the end of 
the hall, he sat down upon the stair-foot, and sobbed 
as if his heart would burst. I could not stay any 
longer. I let myself out, and hastened home. 
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The maaner in which the poor girl received the 
intelligence that her parents were still alive — that 
she should see them and be forgiven by them — majr 
be easily imagined ; and I shall leave it to be bo, as 
well as what took place upon her meeting wiikk 
them; on which occasion, not daring to take her 
home with them', lest their tenderness for her should. 
induce them to dispense with the course of probation 
to which she had consented to submit, and whick 
they had the good sense to see was necessary, they 
enjoined her to remain under my protection ; and. 
solemnly assured her, that when her term of seclu- 
eion should have expired, they would joyfully receiv^e 
her, and employ eyerj means in their power to 
render her contented and happy. 

It was upwards of three weeks before there was & 
board of managers, or directors, at the hospLtaL The 
first that took place her case was inquired into ; she 
was pronounced to be a proper object f(H* the bene<» 
fits of the charity, and a day was appointed for her 
admission. Although I never slept in the house 
during her residence in it, yet I constantly saw her — 
for I had no apprehensions for myself — and some* 
times sat and talked with her for two or three hours 
together. But I ought to have had apprehensions 
for her — not that 1 was a coxcomb, and attributed 
any merit to my &ce or person ; but because, when 
you once get admittance into the mind of a woman> 
d possess her confidence, the chance is you are not 
Ay doors off from her heart — especially when you 
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approach her with kindness and protection, to which 
she has been long unaccustomed. You will laugh at 
the idea of a young fellow of two-and-twenty play- 
ing the ghostly counsellor to a &ir penitent — for fair 
indeed, as I said, she was — of something less than 
the same age ; but it was truly the case. And he 
played the part honestly, too, and well; as her cheeks 
would have conrinced you, had you seen her tears 
roll down them, as more than once or twice they did, 
when he descanted upon the savage cruelty of com- 
passing a young woman's destruction, for the sake of a 
heartless triumph. If there appears to be any mys- 
tery in the thing, one brief sentence will unravel it<— 
I was engaged at the time. She used to listen to me 
at first with fixed attention, presently with interest* 
and that interest grew deeper and deeper every day. 
Her heart was evidently already more than half 
reformed, and had begun to taste the relish of a sinr 
less life. During the third week, each day, when I 
entered the room, her eyes sparkled with the welcome 
of pleasure ; and I could perceive, from a slight oour 
fusion in her movements, and from her hurried man- 
ner of addressing me, that she had been upon the 
watch, listening for mf approach. Between the 
board's approval of her, however, and her reception 
into the establishment, there was a change which I 
was chagrined to remark, because I thought it ai^ued 
regret for the iitep which she had taken. She tried, 
indeed, to look composed and cheerful, and she did 
80; but it was with an effort which too clearly showed 
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that her heart had no participation in the act. I sat 
iftnd conversed with her daily, as usual ; but though I 
accosted her with greater kindness than ever, she 
was op^^stantly abstracted. To be immured for 
twelve months, without once being allowed to set 
foot out of doors, was certainly rather a dismal 
prospect to a young creature of scarcely one-and- 
twenty. I endeavoured all I could to reconcile her 
to it. She made light of it, and emphatically wished 
that, instead of twelve months, it were to be for 
twelve years I " She should like it all the better I " 
I dwelt upon the comfort that she would enjoy, when 
she returned home to her father and mother. The 
anticipation seemed to awaken any thing but a plea- 
surable feeling ; she would turn from me to wipe away 
a tear. I had made her a present of a book, which, 
I told her, I wished her particularly to read. The 
next day I found her sitting with it, closed, upon 
her knees. Her hand was on it, and her eyes red, 
evidently with weeping. It could not have been at 
the book, for it was of a cheerful, though a moral 
nature. The day before her departure for the hos- 
pital, her father and mother dined with her. I looked 
in, in the evening, and perceived that sorrow and 
anxiety were strongly painted in their faces. She 
was the very picture of desolation. They spoke to 
her in the most ajQfectionate manner, and used every 
argument to cheer and encourage her. She scarcely 
noticed them, but sat without moving, and looked as 
if -«very moment, she would burst into tears. I felt 
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mortified — almost angry, I did not speak a word to 
lier. Upon their taking leave of her, I saw them 
down stairs without hidding her good night ; hut I 
had left my hat in the room, the servant had Pepped 
out, and I was ohliged to return for it myself. The 
door was a-jar, and I entered the room without her 
perceiving me. She was sitting at the table, upon 
which her arms were folded, and her head was re- 
posing upon her arms. I stood still, for a picture 
was before me. That day she had dressed herself for 
the first time. She wore a lilac gown with short 
sleeves, and a rather low neck, displaying a pair of 
arms and shoulders of exceeding symmetry and fair- 
ness. Alas I they were riches that had little blessed 
their owner I I sighed heavily at the thought. She 
started ! looked at me, and shrieked, at the same 
moment, and, running towards me, fell at my feet ! 
I lifted her up in amazement. She seemed ready to 
faint, and caught at my shoulder. I supported her 
fii'mly in my arms. She burst into a passion of 
tears, and hid her face in my breast ; then suddenly 
disengaging herself, broke from me, and rushed 
out of the room I I was utterly confounded. I 
threw myself into a chair, and knew not. what to 
think. 

I believe I had remained a quarter of an hour in 
the same attitude, my arms folded, and my feet 
crossed, when the door opened. — It was she. She no 
longer wept. Her eyes were cast upon the ground. 
Her cheek was flushed, but her air was composed. 

c 
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<< I have come back, Sir," said she, ^' I have come 
back to ask your pardon,'* I desired her to come in, 
for she remained standing at the door. She obeyed 
me, hesitatingly ; and sat down at a distance frona 
me, upon the first chair she came to. ** I am a poor 
unhappy girl. Sir," said she, "and I hope you will for- 
give me/' I told her there was nothing to forgive. 
" But there is, Sir," she rejoined, " there is much to 
forgive ! — too much I I am the object of your cha* 
rity — You have snatched me from a life of infamy. — 
How dare I feel anything but thankfolness ? and yet 
for the last three days, you must have thought me 
discontented and ungratefol." I told her I never 
suspected her of ingratitude, but that I had remarked 
she had been unhappy. " I have been imhappy. Sir," 
she exclaimed, " and I must be imhappy I I had no 
conception till nqw of the extent of my rtdh — or 
of the nature of my own heart. I feel that it was 
capable of loving virtue — O I of how devotedly loving 
it ! but love it now as it may, to the virtuous that 
heart can never be an object of value. A gulf, Sir ; 
— a gulf is placed between me and the good — in this 
world — a broad — a deep — an impassable gulf I* — 
God forgive him that made it for me I and pity me 
that fell a victim to his designs I I was not on my 
guard. Sir I I was only turned of seventeen ! — a poor, 
weak, foolish, trusting thing, that knew not herself nor 
the world ! " She uttered this, without once lifting 
her eyes ; nor was there the slightest appearance of 
''••>n, until she alluded to her girlhood; when 
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her voice faltered a little, and a short pause or two 
indicated that it was a struggle whether she should 
keep in her tears, or let them flow. I felt an inde- 
scribable uneasiness, and durst not trust myself to 
speak. After an interval she continued, *< But I am 
net ungrateful, Sir ; God knows mj heart, I am not 
ungrateful I — O I that I could prove it to you I 
What would I stop at ? — what would I hesitate to 
sacrifice ? — Not my life, Sir ; — no, not my life I 
You are the only man, Sir, that ever shewed me 
kindness, out of kindness — ^for myself — out of true 
charity I I thought the best of men — ay, the very 
best — were selfish. Sir; till Heaven threw you in 
my way I I know not how to account for it, but 
while I talked with you that night, I had a feeling of 
safety in your presence, such as I never felt in the 
presence of man before. And 1 have been now up- 
wards of three weeks in your house-^at your mercy, 
to use as you pleased — and I have been treated with 
nothing but respect by you I — I that have no title to 
respect I — that have been little accustomnd to it I — 
that have been used — O I how have I not been used ^ 
The insults, Sir I — the treatment ! — You could not 
practice it, or conceive it. It has made me wish 
myself dead a thousand times I I never met with 
protection from your sex, until I met with it from 
you I From whom shall I meet with it when I leave 
you — ^never — never to see you more I " 

I told her she was in error there ; that, in the 
place to whidi she was going, she would meet with 

c 2 
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the greatest attention and kindness ; and that, as to 
her never seeing me again, that was not a necessary 
consequence of our parting at present ; that, at all 
events, she should £nd a friend in me if ever she 
needed one ; and that I should assuredly see her, as 
soon as her twelvemonth of seclusion was complete. 
" 'Twere better not, Sir," she rejoined, ** 'twere 
better not I " and in a tone so touchingly impressive, 
that my heart throbbed. The idea struck me fully., 
for the first time, that I had excited an interest in 
her heart. We both sat silent for a time. At length 
she drew a sigh that seemed to come from the bottom 
of her heart, and breathed again, as it were to her- 
self, ** 'twere better not!" Was she acting? The 
life of infamy she had led recurred to me — the arts 
of women of abandoned character — the proverbial 
difficulty of ever thoroughly reforming them. " My 
girl," said I, " what do you mean ? " She made no 
reply ; but, averting her face, she sat with her back 
half towards me ; her elbow upon the back of the 
chair, and her hand supporting her head. << Ellen," 
said I, '^ I have dealt with you honestly hitherto, 
and honestly will I deal with you to the last ; I am 
convinced that you are sorry at having consented to 
go into the Magdalen. 'Tis still in your power to 
take that step or not. You have till to-morrow to 
think of it ; and by that time you can make up your 
mind.*' She shook her head. " You wrong me. 
Sir," said she, "To-morrow I shall go into the Mag*'# 
-1." " I am utterly at a loss then," said I, " how 
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to interpret your conduct. What do you mean by 
saying that it would be better for me not to see you 
again ? I have no desire to see you, except to be of 
service to you." *' I know it," was her remark. ** I 
know that I am nothing more to you than the beggar 
in the street, whom your charity relieves with an 
alms — a large alms, Sir, have you given to me I " I 
felt as if her reply was a reproof for the observation 
which had elicited it. " Not so, Ellen," said I, "you 
never asked an alms of me ; I spontaneously prof- 
fered you service, and was more than repaid by your 
accepting it." " Why," said she, " why do you talk 
to me thus ? But for you, to whom might I have 
been listening to-night ? To a profligate I perhaps 
an inebriated brute I — accosting me in language — O, 
how different irom that, which, for the last three 
weeks, has been addressed to me under your generous 
roof I — language, which, depraved as I was, I never 
could hear without loathing I — instead of a man ! " 
She uttered the word, as though she had thrown 
her whole soul into it — and stopped short, keeping 
her face still averted. " Come, Ellen," said I, " we 
must not part to-night without •understanding each 
other. From your manner now, as well as irom 
what has already passed, it strikes me as if you 
would have me infer that I am not indifferent to 
you. If that is your meaning, don't deceive yourself 
— don't deceive me." Scarce had I uttered the last 
word, when she turned full round upon me. No 
tongue ever vented reproach with half the eloquence 
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that the look did, which she gave me. Her tears 
had been streamiiig all the time since she had last sat 
down ; to prevent me from suspecting that she was 
weeping, she had not attempted to wipe them ; and 
they were trickling down her neck, and into her 
bosom. She kept her eyes fixed upon me for a 
minute or two; then, suddenly starting upon her 
feet, with one hand she clasped her forehead, and 
waring the other to me, without speaking, precipi- 
tately approached the door ; which, in her trepida- 
tion, she bolted instead of opening. 

I followed her to it. I saw that I had deeply 
wounded her. I entreated her to return to her seat, 
and compose herself. She neither moved nor spoke, 
but sobbed convulsively. My heart bled for her — 
I could have taken her to my bosom if I durst. 
« Ellen," said I, at the same moment unbolting the 
door, <'Good night — I shall not see you again, before 
you leave me. I fear I have displeased you, but, 
indeed, I did not mean it; and I entreat your 
pardon I " She shrank at the word " pardon." — 
" Good night,*' I resumed ; << under God, the most 
efficient friend you can meet with is yourself — if you 
can determine to become, and remain, your own 
friend. Should you ever require assistance from 
another, be sure you apply to me. I shall always 
take an interest, Ellen, in your happiness, and, to 
the utmost of my power, will promote it." She 
slowly passed into the lobby, and ascended the first 
~ of the flight that led to her chamber, and stood 
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there. I bade her good night again ; and held out 
mj hand to her. She did not offer to take it. Her 
forehead was still clasped by her hand — which, partly 
covering her eyes, prevented her, I think, from 
noticing the action. **My girl," said I, "once 
more good night. I shall not see you to-morrow. 
I know that what I said before you left the 
room has offended you. We part to-night for a 
year. Heaven knows what may happen in that 
time I Shake hands with me, good girl, in token 
that I am forgiven I " Just at that moment the 
latch key was turned in the street-door. She 
started^ and clasping her hands, stood a moment 
or two with her eyes straining mournfully upon 
mine. She leaned towards me till I thought she 
would lose her equilibrium. My heart melted within 
me ; and, yielding to an impulse which I found it 
impossible to resist, I caught her to my breast, and 
pressed my cheek and lips to h^rs. *< Good night, 
dear girl,*' I said, " Good night, and God bless you," 
and, withdrawing myself from her arms, descended, 
and left the house. 

When I came the next morning, I found her gone. 
Her parents had taken her to the benevolent abode, 
where she was instantly to enter upon a new course 
of life ; but before she went she left a message, say- 
ing, that she should ever remember me, and pray for 
me ; and hoping that I would sometimes think of her. 
My servant added that, upon going up to bed, she found 
the poor girl sitting upon the foot of the second pair 
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of stairs — the spot where I had left her ; that, upon 
accosting her, she answered more cheerfully than 
she had done for many days hefore ; and took her 
hand, and thanked her most gratefully for her atten- 
tions to her, at the same time invoking the richest 
blessings of Heaven upon me ; that, when she went 
to call her, in the morning, she found her in a deep 
slumber, dreaming, and talking in her sleep, as 
though she was speaking to me — pronouncing ' my 
name, and accompanying it with epithets of the most 
tender endearment ; that after she had been awakened, 
it was a long time before she left the room ; that when 
her parents came for her, she lingered till the very 
last moment, looking anxiously out of the window- 
in the direction in which I was used to come ; and 
that, at her departure, she wept bitterly. And the 
good woman further assured me, that upon going up 
to make the bed, she found the pillow-case so wet — 
no doubt, she said, with the tears which the«poor 
creature had shed upon it — that she could almost 
have wrung it. ** Oh,** continued she, " I pity her 
from the bottom of my heart I I never saw a more 
quiet, a more kind-hearted, or a more thankfiil girl 
— no, nor a sweeter looking ! — And the mortification 
she will have to endure !~That fine head of hair. 
Sir," — ^I forgot to mention that her hair was most* 
luxuriant, and of a shining jet — ^^ She will have to 
lose it. Sir I — She must part with every lock of it I " 
I was not aware till then that it was the custom^ 
when a female becomes an inmate of the hospital, ta 
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cut the hair close ; and I sig^hed for the poor Mag- 
dalen. To say the truth, it was not the lapse of a 
few days nor weeks that sufficed to get her out of 
iny head — not that my heart had swerved a jot in its 
loyalty to the i^r maid to whom I had plighted it — 
but that I was — somewhat — interested. 

This adventure took place in autumn ; and autumn 
came round again without my recollecting that a 
year had flown. The parents of the Magdalen 
generally called upon me once a month, and always 
brought me the most favourable accounts of her con- 
duct; which, they gave me to understand, was so 
exemplary, as to call forth the highest testimonies 
of approbation, on the part of the governors of the 
establishment. Upon such occasions they never 
fisdled to dwell upon their deep sense of obligation 
for the service I had rendered their child; and to 
assure me that, as far as she was concerned^ nothing 
should ever be* wanting, to prove to me that my 
kindness had not been bestowed upon an object that 
was unworthy of it; that what above all things 
stimulated her in prosecuting, with assiduity, the 
work of amendment^ which, under my auspices, she 
bad begun, was her anxious desire to gratify me ; 
that, in their interviews with her, I was almost the 
only subject of her remarks and inquiries ; and that, 
they were sure, she never laid her head upon her 
pillow, nor lifted it from it again, without addressing 
to Heaven her most fervent supplications for my 
happiness. Of course I was gratified at hearing all 
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this ; I unreservedly expressed my satisfaction at the 
success which promised to crown our plans for their 
daughter's restoration to virtue, and, at parting, 
never failed to charge them with a message to her 
full of congratulation and encouragement. I little 
knew what I had done, or was doing- 
One day, after an interval rather longer than 
usual, they paid me their customary visit: when 
upon . inquiring after my young friend, as I used to 
call her, they informed me that her term had expired 
a fortnight ago ; that she quitted the institution, 
leaving the most favourable impression behind her ; 
and that she would have called upon me,, had not her 
health been greatly impaired by confinement, and by 
the exertions that she made to surpass the expecta- 
tions of those who were placed over her, in executing 
the tasks that had been assigned her ; that she had 
gone into the country to recruit her health, but at 
her return would take the very earliest opportunity 
of waiting upon me, and thanking me. This was 
followed by some allusions to the substantial state of 
their circumstances ; and by a declaration that the 
bulk of their property should go to any young man 
who would make honourable proposals to their child, 
now that she was thoroughly reclaimed from the 
courses into which despair and not inclination had 
led her. I applauded duly the liberality of their 
determination; the drift of which, at the time, 
escaped me. 

This happened on a Thursday. Exactly on that 
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day fortnighty as I was sitting in my study, in the 
act of completing the third page of a letter to a 
firiend, the good woman opened the door, and with a 
countenance that glowed again with pleasure, informed 
me that Ellen was in the parlour. I will not deny 
that there was something like a throbbing at my 
heart, as I went down stairs. Our parting scene 
recurred to me ; and as I opened the parlour door, I 
did not breathe quite so freely as I am wont to do. 
At first I hardly knew her. It was not that all 
traces of the invalid had vanished. Her nature 
seemed to have been renewed, as though she had 
retraced a stage or two of life, and was again in the 
first, fresh glowing burst of womanhood I The spirit 
of young hope was in her eye, that swam in liquid 
crystal ; and the lily, which all- possessed her cheek 
when last I saw her, had now made room for the 
rose, and gained, beyond belief, by what it yielded* 
Her form, too, had infinitely more of shape ; and, 
without any material increase of bulk, appeared of a 
richer, firmer roundness. Such was the impression 
of the first glance. The second presented to me 
nothing but a face and a neck — one blush ; and a 
pair of downcast eyes, veiled by a pair of lids, as. fiill 
and rich as ever drooped over the orbs of woman. I 
guessed at once how the matter stood. The act of 
endearment into which mysympathy — say my weak- 
ness — betrayed me, when I parted from the poor 
Magdalen, and the interest which I allowed her to 
know I subsequently took in her fate, and which, in 
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their communications with her, her parents had per- 
haps exaggerated, rose up in accusation against me. 
But my resolution was taken on the instant. I had 
inadvertently betrayed her into an erroneous impres- 
sion, as to the state of my feelings towards her ; not 
a moment was to be lost in disabusing her of it. I 
approached her; and, taking her hand, cordially 
shook it, and immediately dropped it again ; and 
then, addressing her with an air of kind and unem- 
barrassed frankness, I told her that I was glad to see 
her, and happy at the complete success that had 
attended the meritorious step which she had taken ; 
and, in that success, was more than rewarded for any 
little assistance I had rendered her: that I was con- 
vinced she would now prove a blessing to her pa- 
rents, to smooth whose downhill of life was a duty, 
the discharging of which I was sure she would regard 
as her most delightful occupation ; that I knew she 
would persevere in cultivating the virtuous habits to 
which she had returned, and that it would always 
give me pleasure to hear of her prosperity. I did 
not trust myself to look at her till the close of this 
address, and then it was only a glance — her cheek 
was bloodless. I told her to sit down and rest her- 
self, and that I would order some refreshment for 
her; but was sorry I could not stop, as business 
called me away. She listened without uttering* a 
word — almost without breathing: I bade her good 
Ktro — shaking her by the hand, which I felt was 
and cold — and left her. I went out and walked- 
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as far as Charing Cross, not without a sensation of 
pain at my heart. I had never done any thing in my 
life, which cost me such an effort I 'Twas clear that 
the girl was sincerely — tenderly attached to me ; 
and, depraved though she had been, I should have 
been a brute not to have felt grateful for it — not to 
to have felt gratified at it. It is sweet to be loved 
by any thing — but to be loved by a woman I — I know 
not what thoughts passed through my brain — what 
wishes rose in my heart. As I walked along I saw 
nobody — heeded nobody. Friends — mistress — all 
were for the time forgotten. Had any one accosted 
me, I am sure, from the replies I should have made 
him, he would have thought me mad. Every facul- 
ty was absorbed in the idea of the Magdalen. I had 
scarcely reached Temple Bar, on my return, when 
some one came right against me — 'twas the Magda- 
len. She staggered, recovered herself, and without 
looking up or speaking, passed on. I looked after 
her, as, unsteadily and listlessly, she pursued her 
way — like Hamlet, finding it out without her eyes. 
My heart smote me for leaving her without a guide, 
and she in such a state of abstraction ; but what 
kind of a guide should I have been for her ? In so 
crowded a thoroughfare as Fleet-street, you may 
easily imagine that she was soon out of sight. I 
felt indescribably oppressed I When I reached home 
my servant informed me that, upon taking up to her 
the refreshments which I had ordered, she found her 
standing like a statue in the room ; that shp 
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small difficulty in awakening her attention ; that 
when she at last succeeded, and pressed her to par- 
take of what she had hrought, a smile of unutter- 
able bitterness was all her reply ; after which, casting 
once or twice a look of anguish round the room, 
she hurried precipitately from the house. 

One — two — three weeks elapsed, and no sign of 
the Magdalen or her parents. I made up my mind 
that I should never hear from her, or see her again — 
'twas best. A month elapsed, — a second one, with 
the same result. I seldom or never thought of her 
now. If she had felt a passion for me, she had seen 
the folly of it, and got over it. I had now completed 
a three years' term of courtship, and had proved at 
last a thriving wooer. My wedding-day was fixed ; 
and at length the morning, which the lover thinks 
will never dawn, broke smiling in upon me. At nine 
o'clock 1 led my bride to the church. A couple had 
just been married, and were in the act of retiring 
from the altar. The bride, who was veiled, stopped 
at a little distance before us, while the bridegroom, 
whp seemed to be considerably her elder, and another 
person, stepped aside to speak with the clerk. As I 
led my blushing, trembling partner forward, I heard 
a half-smothered shriek. It came from the young 
woman I whom I caught as she was sinking upon 
the pavement of the aisle. I called for water. The 
bridegroom, his friend, and the clerk, ran all together 
into the vestry to fetch it ; in the meantime 1 lifted 
'de's veil —I was supporting the Magdalen I 
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but 80 changed, so miserably changed, I 

knew her. She had not quite fainted. I < 

by her name. It seemed to rouse her. { 

a violent effort and raised herself, her eji 

ingly fixed on mine. She essayed to speak, I 

vulsive action of her chest and throat, for 

or two, prevented her. At length, by a 

preternatural effort, she succeeded. ** Tht 

I die in his arms I" she exclaimed ; and wit! 

shiver fell back. Water was brought ; her 

sprinkled with it ; they tried to pour some < 

her mouth — but it was endeavouring to rei 

dead. My Mends led the way into th< 

whither I followed them with my bride, w 

unaccountably, seemed not to have been s 

what had passed, except to feel the liveliest 

for the fate of the unhappy girl. Indeed 

extremely agitated, and wept for a time 

nor did she weep alone. In half an hour ai 

the ceremony — which, could I have invei 

reasonable apology, I verily believe I would 

off — was duly performed, and I became the 

of the most affectionate and virtuous of wi\ 

I learned subsequently that, from the da 

last interview with the Magdalen, her healt! 

declined ; that, notwithstanding, she had 

dressed by a man who was considerably ol 

herself, and whom she had peremptorily 

bat, at the earnest supplications of her pa 

last consented to marry. Many a time ha 
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called this stri^ng incident of my life, and never 
without emotions of a painful nature. Never coald 
I acquit myself of having been blameably instru- 
mental in bringing about the catastrophe, which 
closed the brief and melancholy term of the unhappy 
girFs existence. Woman, I have heard some men 
say, will love upon slight grounds. It may be so. 
I am sure that when once she really loves, she lovea 
deeply and lastingly ; and never shall I hold that man 
guiltless, who nourishes in her tender breast the hope 
which he knows cannot meet fulfilment. 
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" Will you remember me, Rosalie ?" 

"Yesr 

" Will you keep your hand for me for a year ?" 

^* Yes !" 

" Will you answer me when I write to you ?" 

« Yes I" 

*^ One request more — O Rosalie, reflect that my 
life depends upon your acquiescence — should I suc- 
ceed, will you marry me in spite of your imcle ?** 

'* Yes r* answered Rosalie. There was no pause 
— reply followed question, as if it were a dialogue 
which they had got by heart — and by heart indeed 
they had got it — but I leave you to guess the book 
they had conned it from. 

'Twas in a green lane, on a summer's evening, 
about nine o'clock, when the west, like a gate of 
gold, had shut upon the retiring sun, that Rosalie 
and her lover, hand in hand, walked up and down. 
4li8 arm was the girdle of her waist ; hers formed a 
collar for his neck, which a knight of the garter — ay, 
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the owner of the sword that dubhed him — might 
have been proud to wear. Their gait was slow, 
and face was turned to face; near were their lips 
while they spoke ; and much of what they said never 
came to the ear, though their souls caught up every 
word of it. 

Rosalie was upwards of .five years thQ junior of 
her lover. She had known him since she was a 
little girl in her twelfth year. He was almost 
eighteen then, and when she thought far more about 
a doll than a husband, he would set her upon his 
knee, and call her his little wife; One, two, three 
years passed on, and still, whenever he came j&ona 
college, and as usual went to pay his first visit at her 
father* s, before he had been five noinutes in the par- 
lour, the door was flung open, and in bounded Ro- 
salie, and claimed her accustmned seat. The fact 
was, till she was fifteen, she was a child of a very 
slow growth, and lookei^ the girl when many a coni-> 
panion of hers of the same age had begun to appear 
the woman. 

When another vacation however came round, and 
Theodore paid his customary call, and was expecting 
his little wife as usual, the door opened slowly, and 
a tall youBg lady entered, and curtseying, coloured, 
and walked to' a seat next the lady of the house. 
The visitor stood up and bowed, and sat down again, 
without knowing that it was Rosalie. 
. ^ Don't you know Rosalie," exclaimed her father. 

*' Rosalie !** replied Theodore in an accent of sur- 
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prise ; and approached his little wife of old, who 
rose and half gaye him her hand, and curtseying, 
coloured again ; and sat down again without having 
interchanged a word with him. No wonder — she 
was four inches taller than when he had last seen 
her, and her bulk }\fid expanded correspondingly; 
while her features, that half a year before gave one 
the idea of a sylph that would bound after a butterfly, 
had now mellowed in their expression, into the sen- 
timent, the softness, and the reserve of the woman. 

Theodore felt absolutely disappointed. Five 
minutes before, he was all volubility. No sooner 
was one question answered than he proposed another 
— and he had so many capital stories for Rosalie, 
when she came down — and yet, when Rosalie did 
come down, he- sat as though he had not a word to 
say for himself. In short, every thing and every body 
in the house seemed to have changed alougf with its 
young mistress ; he felt no longer at home in it, as 
he was wont ; and in less than a quarter of an hour 
he made his 6bw and departed. 

Now this was exceeedingly strange ; for Rosalie, 
from a pretty little girl, had turned into a lovely young 
woman. If a heart looked out of her eyes before, a 
soul looked out of them now ; her arm, which for- 
merly the sun had been allowed to salute when he 
liked, .and which used to bear the trace of many a 
kiss that he had given it, now shone white through 
a sleeve of muslin, like snow behind a veil of haze ; 
her bosom had enlarged its wavy curve, and leaving 
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her waist little more than the span it used to be, sat 
proudly heaving above it; and the rest of her form 
which, only six months ago, looked trim and^airy in 
her short and close-fitting frock, now lengthening and 
throwing out its flowing line, stood stately in the 
folds of a long and ample drapery. Yet could tot 
all this make up for the want of the little wife that 
used to come andt ake her seat upon Theodore's knee. 

To be sure there was another way of accounting 
for the young man's chagrin. He might have 
been disappointed that Rosalie, when .&re feet 
four, should be a little more reserved than when 
she was only five feet nothing. Romantic young* 
men, too, are apt to fancy odd things. Theodore 
was a very romantic young man ; and having, per- 
haps, traced for himself the woman in the child-«- 
as one will anticipate, in looking at a peach that is 
just knit, the hue, and form, and flavour of the con- 
summate firuit — ^he might have set Rosalie down in 
his mind as his wife in earnest, when he appeared to 
call her so only in jest. 

Such was the case. Theodore never calculated 
that Rosalie knew nothing about his dreams — that 
she had no such visions herself; he never antici- 
pated that the frankness of girlhood would vanish, 
as soon as the diffidence of young womanhood began 
its blushing reign; the thought never occurred to 
him that the day would come when Rosalie would 
scruple to sit on his knee-* ay, even though Rosalie 
should then begin to think upon him, as for many a 
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year before he had thought upon her. He returned 
from college the fifth time; he found that the woman, 
which he imagined in a year or two she would be- 
come, was surpassed by the woman that she already 
was ; he remarked the withdrawal of confidence, 
the limitation of familiarity—the penalty which he 
must inevitably pay for her maturing — and he felt 
repelled and chilled, and utterly disheartened by it. 

For a whole week he never returned to the house. 
Three days of a second week elapsed, and still he 
kept away. He had been invited, however, to a ball 
which was to be given there the day following; 
and, much as he was inclined to absent himself, being 
a little more inclined to go— «he went. 

Full three hours was he in the room without once 
setting his eyes upon Rosalie. He saw her mother 
and her father, and talked with them ; he saw *squire 
this, and doctor that, and attorney such-a-one, and 
had fifty things to say to each of them ; he had eyes 
and tongue for every body, but Rosalie — not a look, 
or a word did he exchange with her; yet he was 
here and there. and every where I In short he was 
all communicativeness and vicacity, so that every 
one remarked how bright he had become since his 
last visit to college I 

At last, however, his fine spirits all at once 
seemed to forsake him, and he withdrew to the 
library, which was lighted up for the occasion as an 
aati-room, and taking a volume out of the book- 
case, threw himself into a chair and began to turn 
over the leaves. 
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<< Have you forgotten your little wife,'* said a soft 
voice near him — 'twas Rosalie's — "if you have^* she 
added as he started from his seat, " she has not for- 
gotten you." 

Sh^ wore a carnation in her hair — the hue of the 
flower was not deeper than that of her cheek, as she 
stood and extended her hands to Theodore, who, the 
moment he rose, had held forth hoth of his. 
" Rosalie r' 

<< Theodore !" — He led her to a &o£E^ which stood 
in a recess on the opposite side of the room, and 
for five minutes not another word did they exchange. 
At length she genUy withdrew her hand from his 
— she had suffered him to hold it all that time — 
" We shall be observed," said she. 

'^Ah Rosalie," replied he, ^'mne months since 
you sat upon my knee, and they observed us, yet you 
did not mind it I " 

" You kiipw I am a woman now," rejoined Rosa- 
1^, hanging her head, "and — and — ^will you lead 
off the next dance with me?" cried she, suddenly 
changing the subject. " There now ; I have asked 
you, " added she, " which is more than you deserve !" 
— Of course Theodore was not at all happy to accept 
the challenge of the metamorphosed Rosalie. 

One might suppose that the young lady's heart 

was interested, and that Theodore was a hA haf^ier 

man than he imagined himself to be. The &et was 

neither more nor less. Little Rosalie was proud of 

called Theodore's wife, because she heard 
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every body else speak in praise of him. Many a 
marriageable young* lady had she heard declare — not 
minding to speak before a child — that Theodore was 

the finest young man in B ; that she hoped 

Theodore would be at such- or such a house where 
she was going to dine, or spend the evening; nay, 
that she would like to have a sweetheart like Theo- 
dore. Then would Rosalie interpose, and with a saucy 
toss of her head exclaim, that nobody should have 
Theodore but Rosalie, for Rosalie was his little wife. 
'Twas thus she learned to admire the face and person of 
Theodore, who more than once paid for her acquired 
estimation of them ; for sometimes before a whole 
room full of company she would march up to him, 
and scanning him from head to foot, with folded arms, 
at length declare aloud, that he was the handsomest 

young man in B . Then Theodore was so kind 

to her, and thought so much of any thing she did, 
and took such notice of her ! Ofb^, at a dance, he 
would make her his partner for the whole evening; 
and there was Miss Willoughby, perhaps^ or Miss 
Millar, sitting down, either of whom would have- 
given her eyea to stand up if only in a reel with 
Theodore. 

But when the summer of her seventeenth year 
beheld her bursting into womanhood ; when her ex- 
panding thoughts, from a boimding, fitful, rill-like 
current, began to run a deep, a broad, and steady 
stream ; when she found that she was almost arrived 
at the threshold of the world, and reflected that the 
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step which marks a female's first entrance into it is 
generally taken in the hand of a partner — the thought 
of who that partner might he, recalled Theodore to 
her mind — and her heart fluttered as she asked her- 
self the question — should^she ever he indeed his wifeJP 
When, this time, he paid his first visit, Rosalie 
was as much mortified as he was. Her vexation was 
increased when she saw that he absented himself* 
she resolved, if possible, to ascertain the cause ; and 
persuaded her mother to give a ball, and specially 
invite the young gentleman. He came ; she watched 
him ; observed that he neither inquired after her nor 
sought for her ; and marked the exceUent terms that 
he was upon with twenty people, about whom she 
knew him to be perfectly indifferent. Women have 
a perception of the workings of the heart, far more 
quick and subtle than we have. She was convinced 
that all his fine spirits were forced — that he whsl 
acting a part. She suspected that while he appeared 
to be occupied with every body but Rosalie — Ro- 
salie was the only body that was running in his 
thoughts. She saw him withdraw to the library ; 
she followed him; found him sitting down with a 
book in his hand; perceived, from his manner of 
turning over the leaves, that he was intent on any 
thing but reading. — She was satisfied that he wad 
thinking of nothing but Rosalie. The thought that 
Rosalie might one day become indeed his wife, now. 
occurred to her for the thousandth time, and a thou- 
"ud times stronger than ever: a spirit diffused itself 
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through her heart which had never been breathed into 
it before; and filling it with hope and happiness, and 
unutterable contentment, irresistibly drew it towards 
him. She approached him, accosted him, and in a 
moment was seated with him, hand in hand, upon 
the sofa I 

As soon as the dance was done, — " Rosalie,*' said 
Theodore, ** *tis almost as warm in the air as in the 
room ; will you be afraid to take a turn with me in 
the garden ? " 

<^ I will get my shawl in a minute," said Rosalie, 
<< and meet you there ; *' and the maiden was there 
almost as soon as he. 

They proceeded, arm-in-arm, to the &rthest part 
of the garden ; and there they walked up and down 
without either seeming inclined to speak, as though 
their hearts could discourse through their hands, 
which were locked in one another. 

<< Rosalie I '* at last breathed Theodore. << Ro- 
salie ! ** breathed he a second time, before the ex- 
pecting girl could summon courage to say " Well ? '* 

*' I cannot go home to-night," resumed he, << with- 
out speaking to you." Yet Theodore seemed to be 
in no hurry to speak ; for there he stopped, and con- 
tinued silent so long, that RosaHe began to doubt 
whether he would open his lips again. 

** Had we not better go in ? " said Rosalie, " I 
think I hear them breaking up." 

" Not yet," replied Theodore. 

<* They'll miss us I " said Rosalie. 
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" What of that ? " rejoined Theodore. 

^< Nay," resumed the maid, ^* we have remained 
long enough, and at least allow me to go in." 

" Stop hut another minute, dear Rosalie! " im- 
ploringly exclaimed the youth. 

" For what ? " was the maid's reply. 

*^ Rosalie," without a pause resumed Theodore, 
'< you used to sit upon my knee, and let me call you 
wife. Are those times passed fo^ ever ? Dear Ro- 
salie I — will you never let me take you on my knee 
and call you wife again ? " 

" When we have done with our girlhood, we 
have done with our plays," said Rosalie. 

*^ I do not mean in play, dear Rosalie," cried 
Theodore. << It is not playing at man and wife to 
walk, as such, out of church. Will you marry me, 
RosaHe ? " 

Rosalie was silent. 

*' Will you marry me ? " repeated he. 

Not a word would Rosalie speak. 

" Hear me ! " cried Theodore. " The first day, 
Rosalie, I took you upon my knee, and called you 
my wife, jest as it seemed to be, my heart was never 
more in earnest. That day I wedded you in my soul ; 
for though you were a child, I saw the future woman 
in you, rich in the richest attractions of your -sex. 
Nay, do me justice ; recal what you yourself have 
known of me ; inquire of others. To whom did I 
play the suitor from that day ? To none but you, 

'^ough to you I did not seem to play it. Ro^el was 
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I not always with you ? Recollect now I Did a day 
pass, when I was at home, without my coming to 
your father's house? When there were parties there, 
whom did I sit beside, but you? Whom did I stand 
behind at the piano forte, but you ? Nay, for a whole 
night, whom hare I danced with, but you ? What- 
eyer you might have thought then, can you believe 
now, that it was merely a playful child that could so 
have engrossed me ? No, Rosalie I it was the vir- 
tuous, generous, lovely, loving woman, that I saw in 
the playful child. Rosalie ! for five years have I loved 
you, though I never declared it to you till now. Do 
you think I am worthy of you ? Will you give your- 
self to me ? Will you marry me ? Will you sit 
upon my knee again, and let me call you wife ? " 

Three or four times Rosalie made an effort to 
speak ; but desisted, as if she knew not what to say, 
or was unable to say what she wished; Theodore 
still holding her hand. At last, <^ Ask my Other's 
consent I '* she exclaimed, and tried to get away ; 
but before she could effect it, she was clasped to the 
bosom of Theodore, nor released until the inter- 
change of the first pledge of love had been forced 
from her bashful li'ps I — —She did not appear, that 
night, in the drawing-room again. 

Theodore's addresses were sanctioned by the pa- 
rents of Rosalie. The wedding day was fixed ; it 
wanted but a fortnight to it, when a malignant fever 
made its appearance in the town ; Rosalie's paren*° 
were the first victims. She was left an orphf 
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eighteen, and her uncle, by her mother's side, who 
had been nominated her guardian in a will, made 
several years, having foUowed his brother-in-law and. 
sister's remains to the grave, took up his residence 
at B . 

Rosalie's sole consolation now was such as she 
received from the society of Theodore ; but Theodore 
soon wanted consolation himself. His father was 
attacked by the fever and died, leaving his affidrs, to 
the astonishment of every one, in a state of the most 
inextricable embarrassment ; for he had been looked 

upon as one of the wealthiest inhabitants of B — : • 

This was a double blow to Theodore, but he was not 
aware of the weight of it till, after the interment of 
his father, he repaired, for the first time, to resume 
his visits to his Rosalie. 

He was stepping up without ceremony to the 
drawing-room, when the servant begged his pardon. 
for stopping him, telling him, at the same time, that 
he had received instructions from his master to sheiv 
Theodore into the parlour when he should call. 

« Was Miss Wilford there ? " 

" No." Theodore was shewn into the parlour. 
Of all savage brutes, the human brute is the most 
pernicious and revolting, because he unites to the 
evil properties of the inferior animal the mental 
&culties of the superior one ; and then he is at larg-e, 
A vicious tempered dog you can muzzle and render 
''uous; but there is no preventing the human 
bat bites from fleshing his tooth ; he is sure to 
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have it in somebody, And then the infliction is so 
immeasurably more severe I — the quick of the mind 
is so much more sensitive than that of the body ! 
Besides, the savagpe that runs upon four legs is so 
inferior in performance to him that walks upon two I 
*Tis he ^hat knows how to g^aw I I have often 
thought it a pity and a sin that the man who plays 
the dog should be protected from dying* the death of 
one. He should hang, and the other go free. 

<^ Well, young gentleman I'' was the salutation 
which Theodore received when he entered the par- 
lour ; ^* and pray what brings you here ? " 

Theodore was struck dumb ; and no wonder. 

«< Your father, I understand, has died a beggar I 
Do you think to marry my niece?" If Theodore 
respired with difficulty before, his breath was utterly 
taken away at this. He was a young man of spirit, 
but who can keep up his heart, when his ship, all at 
once, is going down. 

The human dog went on. << Young gentleman, I 
shall be plain with you, for I am a straightforward 
man ; young women should mate with their matches 
— ^you are no match for my niece ; so a good morn- 
ing to you ! " How more in place to have wished 
him a good halter ! Saying this, the straightforward 
savage walked out of the room, leaving the door 
wide open, that Theodore might have room for 
egress ; and steadily walked up stairs. 

It was several minutes before he could recover his 
self^recoUection. When he did so, he rang the ^ 
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<< Tell your master I wish to speak to him/' said 
Theodore to the servant who answered it. Th^ ser^ 
rant went up stairs afber his master, and returned. 

<< I am sorry> Sir/* said he, *< to he the bearer of 
such an errand ; but my master desires you instantly 
to quit the house ; and has commanded me to tell 
you that he has given me orders not to admit jaut 
again. 

<< I must see Miss Wilfordl" exclaimed Theo- 
dore. 

<< You cannot, Sir ! " respectfully remarked the ser- 
vant ; *' for she is locked in her own room ; but ycnx 
can send a message to her,** added he in a whisper, 
" and I will be the bearer of it. There is not a ser- 
vant in the house, Mr. Theodore, but is sony for 
you to the soul." 

This was so much in season, and was so evidently 
spoken from the heart, that Theodore could not help 
^catching the honest fellow by the hand. Here the 
drawing-room bell was rung violently. 

" I must go, Sir," said the servant ; " what mes- 
sage to my mistress ? " 

" Tell her to give me a meeting, and to apprize 
me of the time and place," said Theodore ; and the 
next moment the hall«door was shut upon him. 

One may easily imagine the state of the young* 
fellow's mind. To be driven with insult and barba- 
rity from the house in which he had been received ^ 
thousand times with courtesy and kindness — which 
he looked upon as his own I Then, what was to be 
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done ? Rosalie s uncle, after all, had told him no- 
thing- but the truth. His ikther had died a beggar 1 
Dear as Rosalie was to Theodore, his own pride re- 
coiled at the idea of offering her a hand which was 
not the master of a shilling t Yet was not Theodore 
portionless. His education was finished ; that term 
he had completed his collegiate studies. If his &ther 
had not left him a fortune, he had provided him with 
the means of making one himself— at all events, of 
eommfmding a competency. He had the credit of 
being a young man of decided genius too. << I will 
not offer Rosalie a beggar*s hand I" exclaimed Theo- 
dore ;- '^ I shall ask her to remain true to me for a 
year ; and I'll go up to London, and maintain myself 
hy- my pen. It may acquire me fame as well as for- 
tune ; and then I may marry Rosalie I *' 

Thifr was a great deal of work to be done in a 
year ; but if Theodore was not a man of genius, he 
possessed a mind of that sanguine temperament, 
which is usually an accompaniment of the richer 
gift. Before the hour of dinner all his plans were 
laid, and he was ready to start for London. He 
waited now for nothing but a message from Rosalie, 
and as soon as the sweet girl could send it, it came 
to him. It appointed him to meet her in the green 
lane after sunset : the sun had scarcely set when he 
was there ; and there, too, was Rosalie. He found 
that she was Rosalie still. Fate had stripped him 
of fortune; but she could not persuade Rosalie to 
refuse him her hand, or her lip; when, half-*- 

E 
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down the lane, she heard a light qiiick step behindl 
her, and, turning, beheld Theodore. 

Theodore's wishes, as I stated before, were granted 
soon as communicated ; and now nothing remained 
but to say good bye — perhaps the hardest thing- to 
two young lovers. Rosalie stood passive in the arms* 
of Theodore, as he took the farewell kiss, whicb 
appeared as if it would join his lips to hers for ever, 
instead of tearing them away. She heard her name 
called from a short distance, and in a half-suppressed 
voice ; she started, and turned towards the direction 
whence the pre-concerted warning came ; she heard 
it again ; she had stopped till the last moment ! She 
had half withdrawn herself from Theodore's arms ; 
she looked at him ; flung her own around him, and 
burst into tears upon his neck I — In another minute 
there was nobody in the lane. 

London is a glorious place for a man of talent to 
make his way in — provided he has extraordinary 
good luck. Nothing but merit can get on there ; 
nothing is sterling that is not of its coinage. Oai* 
provincial towns won't believe that gold is gold unless 
it has been minted in London. There is no trickery 
there; no treating, no canvassing, no intrigue, no 
coalition I There, worth has only to show itself if 
it wishes to be killed with kindness I London tells 
the truth ! You may swear to what it says — what- 
soever may be proved to the contrary. The cause — 
the cause is every thing in London I Shew but your 
craft, and straight your brethren come crowding- 
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around you, and if they find you worthy, why you 
shall be brought into notice — eren though they should 
tell a lie for it and damn you. Never trouble your- 
self about getting on by interest in London I Get 
on by yourself. Posts are filled there by merit ; or 
if the man suits not the office, why the office is made 
to adapt itself to the man, and so there is unity after 
all! What a happy fellow was Theodore to find 
himself in such a place as London I 

He was certainly happy in one thing : the coach 
in which he came set him down at a friend's, whose 
circumstances were narrow, but whose heart was 
large — a curate of the Church of England. Strange 
that, with all the appurtenances of hospitality at its 
command, abundance should allow it to be said, that 
the kindest welcome which adversity usually meets 
with, is that which it receives from adversity I If 
Theodore found that the house was a cold one to 
what he had been accustomed, the warmth of the 
greeting made up for it. " They breakfasted at nine, 
dined at four, and, if he could sleep upon the sofa, 
why there was a bed for him I " In a day he was 
settled, and at his work. 

And upon what did Theodore found his hopes of 
making a fortune, and rising to iame in London ? — 
Upon writing a play. At an early period he had dis<* 
covered, as his friends imagined, a talent for dramatic 
composition ; and having rather sedulously cultivated 
that branch of literature, he thought he would now 
try his hand in one bold effort, the success of whi^ 

£2 
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should determine him a8 to his future course in life. 
The play was written, presented, and accepted ; the 
performers were ready in their parts ; the evenings oF 
representation came on, and Theodore, seated in the 
pit beside his friend, at last, with a throbbing hearty 
beheld the curtain rise. The first and second acts, 
went off smoothly, and with applause. 

Two gentlemen were placed immediately in front 
of Theodore. " What do you think of it ? *' said the 
one to the other. 

<< Rather tame," was the reply. 

"Will it succeed?" 

" Doubtful." 

The third act, however, decided the &te of the 
play ; the interest of the audience became so intense, 
that, at one particular stage of the action, numbers 
in the second and third rows of the side boxes stood 
up, and the clapping of hands was universal, inter* 
mingled with cries of " bravo I 'f from every part o£ 
the theatre. " 'Twill do," was now the remark, and 
Theodore breathed a little more freely than he had- 
done some ten minutes ago. Not to be too tedious, 
the curtain fell amidst shouts of approbation, un- 
mingled with the slightest demonstration of displea- 
sure, and the author had not twenty Mends in the 
house. 

If Theodore did not sleep that night, it was not 
from inquietude of mind — contentment was his re- 
pose. His most sanguine hopes had been surpassed ; 
the fiat of a London audience had stamped him a 
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dramatist ; the way to fortune was open and clear, 
and Rosalie would be his. 

Next morning, as soon as break&st was over, 
Theodore and his friend repaired to the coffee-room. 
<« We must see what the critics say/* remarked the 
latter. Theodore, with prideful confidence, — the off- 
spring of fiftir success, — ^took up the first morning 
print that came to his hand. Tlieatre Royal met 
his eye. " Happy is the successful dramatist ! " ex- 
claimed Theodore to himself; ^' at night he is greeted 
by the applause of admiring thousands, and in the 
morning they are repeated, and echoed all over the 
kingdom through the medium of the press I What 
•will Rosalie say when her eye falls upon this I " — 
And what, indeed, would Rosalie say when she read 
the utter damnation of her lover's drama, which the 
critic denounced from the beginning to the end, 
without presenting his readers with a single quota- 
tion to justify the severity of his strictures I 

" 'Tis very odd I " said Theodore. 

** 'Tis very odd, indeed I " rejoined his friend, re- 
peating his words. << You told me this play was your 
o.wn, and hei^e I find that you have copied it from 
half a dozen others that have been founded upon the 
same story. 

" Where ? " inquired Theodore, reaching for the 
paper. 

" There ! " said his friend, pointing to the para- 
graph. 

" And is this London I " exclaimed Theodon*^ 
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never read a play, nor the line of a play upon tlie 
same subject. Why does not the writer prove tlie 
plagiarism ?" 

<< Because he does not know whether it is or is not 
a plagiarism," rejoined the other. << He is aware 
that several other authors have constructed dramas 
upon the same passage in history; and — to draiv 
the most charitable inference, for you would not 
suspect him of telling a deliberate lie— he thinks 
you have seen them, and have availed yourself of 
them." 

<^ Is it not the next thing to a &lsehood/' indigo* 
nantly exclaimed Theodore, *' to advance a charg-e^ 
of the justness of which you have not assured yoiir- 
self?" 

*< I know not that," rejoined his fnend ; *^ but it 
certainly indicates a rather superficial reverence for 
truth ; and a disposition to censure, which excludes 
from all claim to ingenuousness the individual who 
indulges it." 

^^ And this will go the round of the whole king*- 
dom ?" 

« Yes." 

" Should I not contradict it ?" 

« No." 

« Why ?" 

<< 'Tis beneath you ; besides, the stamp of malig* 
nancy is so strong upon it, that, except to the utter- 
ly ignorant, it is harmless ; and even these, when 
"^ ""Y witness your play themselves, as sometime or 
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aAotlier they will, will remember the libel, to tbe 
cost of its author and to your advantage. I see you 
kare been almost as hardly treated by this gentleman,*' 
continued he, glancing over the paper which Theo- 
dore had taken up when he entered the room. Are 
yon acquainted with any of the gentlemen of the 
press ?" 

^' No ; and is it not therefore strange that I should 
have enemies among them !*' 

« Not at all.*' 

« Why ?'• 

^< Because you hare succeeded. Look over the 
rest of the journals," continued his friend ; " you 
may find salve, perhaps, for these scratches.** 

Theodore did so ; and in one or two instances salve, 
indeed, he found ; but upon the whole he was in little 
danger of being spoiled through the praises of the 
press. " Why,'* exclaimed Theodore, " why do not 
letters enlarge the soul, while they expand the mind ? 
Why do they not make men generous and honest ? 
Why is not every literary man an illustration of 
Juvenal's axiom ?" 

" Teach a dog what you may,** rejoined his friend, 
'^can you alter his nature, so that the brute shall not 
predominate ?" 

" No,'* replied Theodore. 

" You are answered,*' said his friend. 

The play had what is called a run, but not a de- 
cided one. Night after night it was received with 
the same enthusiastic applauses ; but the audiiiices 
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did not iacrease. It was a yictory withoi^t the acqui- 
sition of spoils or territory, " What can be the 
meaning of this ?*' exclaimed Theodore ; ^< we seem 
to be moving, and yet do not advance an inch !" 

"They should paragraph the play as they do a 
pantomime,'" remarked his friend. "JBnt then a 
pantomime is an expensive thing ; they will lay out 
a thousand pounds upon one, and they must get their 
money back. The same is the case with their melo- 
dramas ; so, if you want to succeed to the height, 
as a play-wright, you know what to do." 

" What B *' enquired Theodore. 

" Write melo-dramas and pantomimes ! '* 

Six months had now elapsed, and Theodore's purse, 
with all his success, was rather lighter than when he 
first pulled it out in London. However, in a week 
two bills which he had taJ^en from his publisher would 

&11 due, and then he would run down to B ;, and 

perhaps obtain an interview with Rosalie. At the 
expiration of the week his bil]s were presented, and 
dishonoured ! He repaired to his publisher's for an 
explanation — the house had stopped t Poor Theo- 
dore I They were in the gazette t)iat very day I 
Theodore turned into the first cpffee-room to look at 
a paper : there were, indeed, the nam^s of the firm ! 
" I defy fortune to serve me a scurvier trick I'* ex- 
claimed Theodore, the tears half starting into his 
eyes. He little Jcnew the lady whose ingenuity he 
was braving. 

He looked now at one side of the paper, and norvir 
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9t the other, thinking all the while of nothing but 
the bills and the bankrupts' list. Splendid Fite at 

B met his eye, and soon his thoughts were oc-* 

cupied with nothing but B ; for there he read 

that the young lord of the manor, having just come 
of age, had given a ball and supper, the former of 
which he opened with the lovely and accomplished 

Miss Rosalie . The grace of the fair couple was 

expatiated upon ; and the editor took occasion to 
hint, that a pair so formed by nature for each other 
might probably, biBfore long, take hands in another, 
a longer, and more momentous dance. What did 
Theodore think c^ Fortune now ? 

'* O that it were but a stride to B— I" he eac- 
claimed, as he laid down the paper, and his hand 
dropped nerveless at his side. He left the coffee- 
house^ and dreamed his way back to his friends. Gigs, 
carriages, carts rolled by him unheeded ; the foot- 
path was crowded) but he saw not a soul in the 

street. He .was in the ball-room at B • and 

looking on while the young lord of the manor handed 
out Rosalie to lead her down the dance, through every 
£gnre of which Theodore followed them with his 
eyes with scrutinizing glance, scanning the counte- 
nance of his mistress. Then the set was over, and 
he saw them walking arm-in-arm up and down the 
room ; and presently they were dancing again ; and 
now the ball was over, and he followed them to the 
supper-room, where he saw the young lord of the 
manor place Rosalie beside him. Then fancy changed 
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the scene from the supper-room to the church, at the 
altar of which stood Rosalie with his happy rival ; 
and he heard the questions and responses which forge 
the mystic chain that binds for life ; and he saw the 
ring put on, and heard the blessing which announces 
that the nuptial sacrament is complete I His hands 
were clenched ; his cheek was in a flame ; a wish 
was rising in his throat — " Good news for you," said 
some one clapping him on the back ; '^ a letter from 
Rosalie lies for you at home. Why are you passing 
the house?" 'Twas his friend. 

" A letter from Rosalie I" exclaimed Theodore. 
Quickly he retraced his steps, and there on his table 
lay, indeed, the dear missive of his Rosalie. 

"Welcome, sweet comforter 1" ejaculated Theo- 
dore, as he kissed the cyphers which his Rosalie's 
hand had traced, and the wax which bore the im- 
press of her seal — " Welcome, O welcome I you come 
in time; you bring an ample solace for disappoint- 
ment, mortification, poverty — whatever my evil des- 
tiny can inflict I You have come to assure me that 
they cannot deprive me of my Rosalie ! " 

Bright was his eye, and glistening while he spoke ; 
but when he opened the £Edr folds that conveyed to 
him the thoughts of his mistress, its radiancy was 
gone t 

'* Theodore, 

" I am aware of the utter frustration of your hopes; 
I am convinced that at the end of a year you will not be a 
step nearer to fortune than you are now ; why then keep 
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my haod for you ? What I say briefly, you vill interpret 
fully. You are now the guardian of my happiness— as 
such I address you. Thursday — so you consent— will be 
my wedding day. 

" Rosalie." 
Such was the letter, upon the address and seal of 
which Theodore had imprinted a score of kisses 
before he opened it. '< Fortune is in the mood/* said 
Theodore with a sigh, so deeply drawn, that any 
one who had heard it would haye imagined he had 
breathed his spirit out along with it^'^ Fortune is 
in the mood, and let her have her humour out! I 
shall answer the letter ; my reply to her shall convey 
what she desires — nothing more I she is incapable of 
entering into my feelings, and unworthy of being 
made acquainted with them ; I shall not condescend 
even to complain." 
" Rosalie, 

** You are£ree! 

" Theodore." 

Such was the answer which Theodore despatched 
to Rosalie. O the enviable restlessness of the mind 
upon the first shock of thwarted affection I How it 
turns every way for the solace which it feels it can 
no more meet with, except in the perfect extinction 
of consciousness. Find it an anodyne I — you can- 
not. A drug may close the eye for a time, but the 
-soul will not sleep a wink ; it lies broad awake to 
agony distinct, palpable, immediate ; — howsoever 
memory may be cheated to lose for the presep^^**^ 
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traces of the cause. Then for the start, the spasm, 
the groan, which, while the hody lies free, attest the 
presence and activity of the mental rack I Better 
walk than go to sleep! — A heath, without a soul 
hut yourself upon it I — an ink-hlack sky, pouring 
down torrents — wind, lightning, thunder, as though 
the vault above was crackling and disparting into 
fragments ! — any thing to mount above the pitch of 
your own solitude, and darkness, and tempestj; and 
overcome them, or attract and divert your contem- 
plation from them, or threaten every moment to put 
an end to them and you I 

Theodore's friend scarcely knew him the next 
morning. He glanced at him, and took no further 
notice. *Twas the best way, though people there 
are who imagine that it rests with a man in a fever, 
at his own option to remain in it, or to become con- 
valescent. 

Theodore's feelings were more insupportable to 
him the second day than the first. He went here 
and there and everywhere; and nowhere could he 
remain for two minutes at a time at rest. Then he 
was so abstracted. Crossing a street he was nearly 
run over by a vehicle and four. This for a moment 

awakened him. He saw London and B upon 

the panels of the coach. The box seat was empty ; 
he asked if it was engaged. ^' No." He sprung up 
upon it, and away they drove. ^' I'll see her once 
more," exclaimed Theodore, ** it can but drive me 
--v break my heart." 
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Within a mile of B a splendid baronch passed 

them. <' Whose is diat ? " inquired Theodore. 

" The young lord of the manor's," answered the 
driver, " Did you see the lady in it ? '* 

« No.*' 

'^ I caught a glimpse of her dress/* said the driver. 
'* I'll warrant she's a dashing one I The young squire, 
they say, has a capital taste I " Theodore looked after 
the carriage. There was nothing but the road. The 
vehicle drove at a rapid pace, and was soon out of 
sight. Theodore's heart turned sick. 

The moment the coach stopped he alighted ; and 
with a misgiving mind he stood at the door which 
had often admitted him to his Rosalie. 'Twas 
opened by a dcnnestic whom he had never seen be- 
fore. "Was MissWilford within?" "No." "When 
would she return?" "Never. She had gone that 
morning to London to be married I " Theodore made 
no further inquiries, neither did he offer to go, but 
stood glaring upon the man more like a spectre than 
a human being. " Any thing more ? " said the man, 
retreating into the house, and gradually closing the 
door, through which now only a portion of his face 
could be seen. "Any thing more?" Theodore 
made no reply; in fact he had lost all consciousness. 
At last, the shutting of the door, which, half from 
panic, half from anger, the man pushed violently to, 
aroused him. "I shall knock at you no morel" 
said he^ and departed, pressing his heart with his 
bandy and moving his limbs as if he cared n'^ 
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or whither they hore him. A gate suddenly stopped 
his progress ; 'twas the entrance to the green lane. 
He stepped over the stile — he was on the spot where 
he had parted last from Rosalie — where she had 
flung her arms ahout his neck, and wept upon it. His 
heart hegan to melt, for the first time since he had 
received her letter : a sense of suffocation came over 
him, till he felt as if he would choke. The name of 
Rosalie was on his tongue ; twice he attempted to 
articulate it, hut could not. At last it got vent in a 
convulsive soh, which was followed hy a torrent of 
tears. He threw himself upon the ground — he wept 
on — he made no effort to check the flood, hut let it 
flow tin forgetfulness stopped it. 

He rose with a sensation of intense cold. 'Twas 
morning I He had slept I "Would he had slept on ! '* 
He turned from the sun, as it rose without a cloud, 
upon the wedding mom of Rosalie. *Twa8 Thurs- 
day. He repassed the stile ; and, in a few minutes, 
was on his road to London, which he entered ahout 
eleven o'clock at night, and straight proceeded to 
his friend's. They were gone to hed. 

" Give me a light," said Theodore, " I'll go to 
hed." 

" Your hed is occupied, Sir," replied the servant. 

" Is it ?" said Theodore ; " Well, I can sleep upon 
the carpet." He turned into the parlour, drew a 
chair towards the table, upon which the servant had 
placed a light, and sat down* All was quiet for a 
^ime. Presently he heard a foot upon the stair ; 
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'Twas his Mend's, who was descending, and now 
entered the parlour. 

'' I thought yon were a-bed/' said Theodore. 

«« So I was/' replied his friend, << but hearing your 
Toice in the hall, I rose and came down to you." He 
drew a chair opposite to Theodore. Both were silent 
for a time ; at length Theodore spoke. 

<< Rosalie is married," said he. 

'* I don't believe it." 

*^ She is going to be married to the young lord of 
the manor." 

" I don't believe it." 

" She came to town with him yesterday." 

« I don't believe it." 

Theodore pushed back his chair, and stared at his 
friend. 

** What do you mean ?" said Theodore. 

*^ I mean that I entertain some doubts as to the 
accuracy of your grounds for concluding that Rosalie 
is inconstant to you." 

" Did I not read the proof of it in the public 
papers ? " 

" The statement may have been erroneous." 

" Did not her own letter assure me of it ? " 

" You may have misunderstood it." 

" I tell you I have been at B ; I have been 

at her house. I inquired for her, and was told she 
had gone up to London to be married I O, my 
friend," continued he, covering his eyes with his 
handkerchief, "'tis useless to deceive ourselves. I 
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am a ruined man I You see to what she has reduce<]f 
me. I shall never be myself again I Myself I I tell 
you I existed in her being more than in my own. 
She was the soul of all I thought, and felt, and did ; 
the primal, vivifying principle I She has murdered 
me I I breathe, it is true, and the blood is in my 
veins, and circulates ; but every thing else about me 
is death — hopes ! wishes I interests I — there is no 
pulse, no respiration there! I should not be sony 
were there none anywhere else! Feel my hand," 
added he, reaching his hand across the table, without 
removing his handkerchief from his eyes ; for the 
sense of his desolation had utterly unmanned him, 
and his tears continued to flow. << Feel my hand. 
Does it not bum. A hearty fever, now, would be a' 
friend,'' continued he, '^ and I think I have done my' 
best to merit a call from such a visitor. The whole 
of the night before last I slept out in the open air. 
Guess where I took my bed. In the green lane — 
the spot where I parted last from Rosalie ! " — He 
felt a tear drop upon the hand which he had extended 
— the tear was followed by the pressure of a lip. He 
uncovered his eyes, and turning them in wonderment 
to look upon his friend«^beheld Rosalie sitting 
opposite to him ! 

For a moment or two he questioned the evidence 
of his senses — but soon was he convinced that it was 
indeed reality; for Rosalie, quitting her seat, ap-^ 
proached him, and breathing his name with an 
skoiiont that infused ecstacy into his soul, threw her*- 
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self into his arms, that doubtingly opened to receive 

her. 

« * « ^ft • 

Looking over her father's papers, Rosalie had 
found a more recent will, in which her union with 
Theodore had been fully sanctioned, and he himself 
constituted her guardian until it should take place. 
She was aware that his success in London had been 
doubtfiil; the generous girl determined that he should 
no longer be subjected to incertitude and disappoint- 
ment ; and she playfully wrote the letter which was 
a source of such distrsiction to her lover^ From his 
answer she saw that he had totally misinterpreted 
her : she resolved in person to disabuse him of the 
error; and by offering to become his wife, at once to 
give him the most convincing proof of her sincerity 
and constancy. She arrived in London the very day 

that Theodore arrived in B . His friend, who 

had known her from her infancy, received her as his 
daughter ; and he and his wife listened with delight 
ta. the unfolding of her plans and intentions, which 
she freely confided to them. Late they sat up for 
Theodore that night, and when all hopes of his 
coming home were abandoned, Rosalie became the 
occupant of his bed. The next night, in a state of 
the most distressing anxiety, in consequence of his 
continued absence, she had just retired to her apart- 
ment, when a knock at the street door made her 
bound from her couch, upon which she had at that 
moment thrown herself, and presently she heard 
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her lover's voice at the foot of the stair. Scarcely 
knowing what she did, she attired herself, descended.^ 
opened the parlour door unperceived by Theodore, 
and took the place of their friendly host, who, tlie 
moment he saw her, beckoned her, and resigning bis 
chair to her, withdrew. 

' The next evening a select party were assembled in 
the curate's little drawing-room, and Theodore and 
Rosalie were there. The lady of th^ house motioiied 
the latter to approach her, she rose and was crossing- 
Theodore, when he caught her by the hand, and 
drew her upon his knee. 

'^ Theodore I " exclaimed the fiedr one, colouring-. 

" My Wife I " was his reply, while he imprinted a 
kiss upon her lips. 

They had been married that morning. 
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Adages are vulgar things ; nobody quotes them 
now-a-days, and for that very reason I shall set out 
with one, for I like to be singular — '< You must not 
expect an old head to grow upon young shoulders." 
The adage was verified in me. The kindness of 
friends had put me into the possession of a comfort- 
able income ; my prospects were bright ; application 
and prudence would have ensured affluence; but I 
was blessed with little of either. I was a warm- 
hearted thoughtless young fellow, who was a fHend 
to every one, and thought every one a friend to him. 
'Tis true, I kept my purse in my own pocket ; but 
my acquaintance had almost as much the use of it as 
myself. Then my house — it was too large for a 
single man, and I must needs have the spare rooms 
occupied ; accordingly, I kept lodgers who never 
paid me rent. How J was played upon ! I accident- 
ally met an old intimate of my nucleus ; he had seen 
better days, but was now in very reduced circum- 
staaces. I took him home, and kept him with me 
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upwards of a year. 'Twas anything but true kind- 
ness ; for he soon became of no use to himself. He 
had not sojourned long with me, when I found that 
he had a passion for drink — doubtless the origin of 
his misfortunes. I was awakened one night with a 
noise below ; down I went, and found him sprawling 
in the hall. I helped him to rise, and with con- 
siderable difficulty got him up to his bed-room. He 
did not know me, and could not utter an articulate 
word. This incident set me thinking ; I suspected 
he was a lost man, and a circumstance at last trans- 
pired, which proved that my apprehensions were 
correct. I held an official situation, and almost every 
day received letters upon business. One morning I 
opened one in which my correspondent expressed 
his surprise at not having received an answer to a 
letter enclosing a bank note. No such letter had 
ever reached me I My friend had been sacrificing to 
Bacchus again, and was yet in bed — a thought struck 
me ; I went up into his room, awakened him, put the 
letter into his hand, and, folding my arms, fixed my 
eyes upon him while he read it ; and when he had 
finishe^, walked out of the room without uttering a 
single word. In the course of fhe day, I received a 
note from him, enclosing the letter to which my cor- 
respondent had alluded, and containing a confession 
that he had opened it, and appropriated the money. 
We parted. This man had, one day, a hair-breadth 
escape from a sudden death. He and I were dining 
together in company with a medical friend. We had 
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just commenced, when, to my utter dismay, the latter 
snatched up a jug of water which was standing near 
him, and discharged the contents right in the other's 
&ce ! I turned to look at the object of treatment so 
outrageous and extraordinary — he was recovering 
from an apoplectic fit. My friend happened to have 
his eye upon him just as he was falling back, and, 
with admirable presence of mind, availed himself of 
the jug of water. The shock drove the blood from 
the head. 

My affairs became exceedingly embarrassed; I 
was a prey to constant uneasiness of mind ; and, to 
add to my troubles, I was in love. How that came 
about I shall inform you. The Midsummer pre- 
ceding, I accompanied a friend in an excursion to the 
Isle of Wight. The day after our arrival was Sun- 
day, and we went to church — I forgot to mention we 
had taken up our quarters at Brading, a pretty little 
village, about four miles, I think, from Ryde. Well, 
as I said, we went to church ; where I presently 
found myself seated beside one of the loveliest bru* 
nettes I had ever set eyes upon. As I had not a 
prayer book with me, she presented her's, and we 
read the service together. I was struck with the 
ease and blandness of her address when first we 
entered the pew, into which she had invited us. 
They were evidently the gift of nature, not of edu- 
cation. An unstudied modesty, which charmed me, 
characterized her demeanour ; and I was absolutely 
affected by the devout impressiveness with which, in 
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a voice, suppressed indeed, but breathing the very 
soul of sweetness, she uttered the prayers and re- 
sponses. We sang together, and she sang out ; but 
it was done as though she thought of no ear but His 
to whom the hymn was addressed : and yet had she 
lifted her eyes from the book — which she did not, 
for I remarked her — she would have seen that every 
one in the immediate vicinity of the pew was listen- 
ing to her. In going out after service, I tried to 
keep as close to her as with propriety I could, but 
some rustics from an adjoining pew pushed between 
us, and I was held back by my friend, who wanted to 
-ifitroduce me to an acquaintance whom he had just 
recognized, and who was approaching. As soon as I 
could get free, however, I hastened into the church- 
yard, and saw my fair neighbour mounted upon a 
little pony. Scarcely had my eye lighted upon her, 
when her whip dropped from her hand, and in the 
act of jumping from -her saddle to recover it, her 
dress was slig^htly caught, occasioning a partial expo- 
sure of the most exquisitely moulded limb that ever 
woman set 'Upon the sward. At the moment that 
she disengaged herself, her eye encountered mine. 
She stood for almost a^ minute the image of discon- 
certed modesty — utterly oblivious of the object for 
which she hiad alighted. I pick/sd up the whip, and, 
bowing, handedit to her, at the same time proffering 
my services to assist her in remounting. She ac- 
cepted them with a cheek all damask. Her foot, 
1 1 could have spanned, was on my palm ; her 
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hand was on my shoulder ; with a bound she was in 
ber seat, and away — leading me ri vetted where I 
stood. 

I felt I know not how. J had lived in London all 
my life, and many a fine woman had I seen there ; 
but there was a freshness in this rustic beauty that 
seemed to awaken a new spirit within me. I .walked 
silent to the inn — I dined — hardly speaking a word 
to my Mend, who guessed the cause of my abstrac- 
tion, and amused himself with rallying me upon it. 
There was evening service, and I went to church 
again, and walked into the same pew; but, instead 
of my fidr neighbour of the morning, a homely farmer 
sat beside me. The clergyman had not yet ascended 
the desk, and I attempted to get into conversation 
with my companion. I asked him if the pew was 
his ? " Yes." I hoped I was not intruding upon 
him. " No." I added that I was veiy much obliged 
to his daughter, who had kindly accommodated me 
in the morning. He replied that he had no daugh- 
ter. I begged his pardon, <* Perhaps it was his 
niece, or some female intimate ? '* " He had no 
niece or female intimate. The clergyman was in 
the desk, and it was not proper to talk in church." 
I bowed to the rebuff. The service finished without 
her appearing ; I returned to the inn, and after eat- 
ing sparingly of supper, and that only to oblige my 
friend, who would not sup alone, I retired to bed, 
and dreamed all night of the church and the beaolif 
ful fellow-worshipper. 
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I rose early the following day, and reconnoitered 
every respectable looking house in the village; and 
made sundry inquiries as to the most substantial of 
its inhabitants ; but all to no purpose. " The ostler 
is my man," said I to myself, and in five minutes I 
was in conversation with him, and learned that the 
handsomest girl in Brading was the daughter of Mr. 
y the village doctor. In a second I was parad- 
ing before the doctor's windows. One of them was 
closed. '< That must be his daughter's chamber, and 
she has not yet risen." How anxiously I watched 
it ! In half an hour the shutters were half opened, 
and I saw a cap. How my heart throbbed ! It 
came, and disappeared, and came again. At last the 
sash was thrown up, and there stood a coarse blowsy 
serving-maid, staring and grinning at me I How 
could I contrive to see the doctor's daughter? A 
thought struck me. I crossed direct to the shop ; 
the door was fastened, and I knocked at it. 'Twas 
opened by the damsel I had just seen. As she let 
me in, she dropped a short curtsey, and tittered in 
my &ce. ^' I want to speak with the doctor," said I. 
<< Father is from home," replied the &ir. I darted 
out of the shop, without taking any notice of her 
question, when I would call again ? 

I ate a hearty break&st out of the sheer spite of 

disappointment. Letters had followed my friend, 

and he would be occupied the whole of the day in 

answering them, of which I was sincerely glad, for I 

' no company but my own- I asked if I could 
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be accommodated with a pony; and in lesR than a 
quarter of an hour one was ready for me at the 
door. I inquired my way to the Under-clifF, the 
most beautiful scenery in the island, and set off. 

Half an hour brought me to the sea- side ; my road 
lay at the foot of a chain of lofl^y cliffs, and wound 
through massive fragments of rock, interspersed with 
underwood, and enriched with tufts of trees, which 
broke the view with admirable effect, and presented 
a series of the most enchanting vistas. The beauties 
of the ride seemed to increase as I advanced. There 
stood a cottage before me, the very model of neat- 
ness and simplicity ; it was half embowered in a 
copse composed of the willow, the elm, and the 
birch. << Perhaps the sweet girl that I had knelt 
beside yesterday was the inhabitant of it T* I 
checked the little animal that I rode, to stop and 
gaze. I began to dream that I was the master of 
that cottage, and the husband of its lovely young 
mistress. O what a scene to live in with such a 
partner I How we would roam among these rocks, 
arm-in-arm I — listen to the thrush, the linnet, and 
the blackbird, whose little throats were busy on 
every side of me — and to the lark, who just then 
was singing over my head ; — now recline in the shade 
— now sit upon a cliff and gaze upon the vast ex- 
panse of waters; simplicity and cheerfulness would 
garnish the viands with which our table should be 
spread, and contentment and love prepare the couch 
which, at night, would receive us I 
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I indulged in the blissful vision till every exter- 
nal object had vanished — till I became utterly un^ 
conscious where I was, or what I was about — I 
started at the sound of a horse's feet; the animal 
was approaching at a furious pace. I drew up close 
to the side of the road» and almost at the same 
moment he came in sight and passed me. '< Perhaps 
he had thrown his rider!" I gave the pony the 
rein, and pushed him forward at the top of his speed. 

After galloping about a mile, I found a female in 
a state of insensibility upon the road. I alighted 
and lifted her. She had been lying upon her face, 
which was covered with blood. A brook ran in a 
little gulley within half-a-dozen paces of us. I raised 
her in my arms, carried her towards it, and, washing 
away the gore and dust, beheld my fellow-worshipper 
of yesterday I What were my sensations I — no lan- 
guage can describe them ! She seemed to be dead. 
With. what emotions I gazed upon her pale face, 
which was as cold as the water I had been pouring 
upon it. I laid my ■ cheek to her*s to warm it ; I 
alternately kissed her eyelids and forehead, chafing 
her temples all the while with my hand to restore 
animation; I called on her by every endearing 
epithet that tenderness could suggest, in the hope of 
awakening consciousness; I wept over her like an 
in&nt. At length she shewed signs of life, and by 
degrees came wholly to herself. 

She did not know me at first, and seemed distress- 
ingly confused at finding herself in the arms of a 
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stranger ; the more so, as, in her £dl, the fastening 
of ber waist was undone, and her hosom partly ex- 
posed ; hut she was ohliged to suffer me to support 
her, as she had not the strength to stand without 
my assistance. Presently, however, I saw that she 
began to recollect me, and, as I thought, with a 
pleasurahle feeling; the accident that had he&llen 
ber appeared all at once to occur to her mind. She 
looked around, as if in quest of something — douhtless 
ber run-away horse — and then, turning upon me a 
look of gratitude that penetrated me to the soul, she 
faintly articulated, << I thank you, Sir I — Thank God 
it is no worse !" 

I had tied my handkerchief round the wound, of 
tbe pain of which hecoming sensible, she raised her 
band to her forehead, and feeling the bandage, looked 
at me again ^ I saw by the expression of her eyes 
that she remarked I had been weeping. I was hold- 
ing her hand ; I felt a slight pressure of her's, as, of 
ber own accord, she laid her head upon my shoulder. 
Her breath, which exhaled indescribable fragrance, 
played softly on my face ; her lips had coloured into 
tbe rose again ; they lay but the length of their own 
sweet selves from mine. As I gazed upon them, my 
beart swelled with a tenderness which it had Qever 
experienced before ; I drew my lovely burthen closer 
to it ; our cheeks touched each other ; but a hair's 
breadth divided our lips — they were united for a 
moment — the next, her face was' turned away ; and 
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g;ently disengaging herself, she moved a pace or two 
from me, but instantly stopped through lameness* 

She had sprained her ande severelj. Whai was 
to be done ? I proposed that she should mount my 
pony, and allow me to conduct h^ to a cottage, the 
chimney of which was apparent abore a chunp of 
trees about a quarter-of-a-mile distant. She acqui- 
esced, and, accepting my proffered arm, attempted to 
walk to the horse, but was unable* She looked up 
in my &ce and shook her head. From the nature of 
the ground I could not bring the anuooal to the place 
where we were standing. '* You must allow me to 
carry you,*' said I. She replied not; I lifted the 
sweet girl, and cautiously picking my steps, lest I 
should chance to stumble with my burthen, convejed 
her to the back of my little steed; then, with my 
arm around her waist, to secure her on the saddle, i 
walked him slowly forwards. 

Not a word did either of us utter for that quarter- 
of-a-mile. For my part, I was too full of my blissful 
occupation to speak ; and as for her, whatever her 
sensations were, they did not seem to dispose her to 
enter into conversation. With her hand resting- ooi 
my shoulder — for I had requested her to place it tbore 
the better to preserve her balance — silent, and with 
downcast eyes, she suffered me to conduct her to the 
cottage, at the door of which, in about ten minutes, 
we arrived. 

Our summons was answered-^*' We were welcona^ 
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to enter/' I lifted my pale charge — who, by this 
time, appeared rather fidnt — from her seat, and carry- 
ing her into the honse, pkced her gently upon a 
chair. A cup of water revived her. Exhorting the 
mistress of the cottage not to leave her, in a minute 
I was in my saddle, and on my way back to Brading 
— for I was aware of the importance of immediate 
medical advice and assistance. I rode at a smart 
pac%, and had not proceeded more than a couple of 
miles, when I met a young man on horseback leading 
an animal which I recognized as the steed that had 
run away. Without waiting for his inquiries, I told 
him of the accident which had happened to its mis- 
tress, directed him where he would find her, and rode 
on. In about three-quarters of an hour I arrived at 
the house of the doctor, whose shop I had visited in 
the morning. He was fortunately at home. I told 
him my business ; he had but just returned from 
visiting a patient, and his horse was not yet unsad- 
dled. Nothing could be more lucky I In less than 
five minutes he was re-mounted, and on the road 
again by my side. His hack was a capital one, and 
stepped out, keeping mine — whose spirit was roused 
by having a companion — all the way upon the gallop. 
We arrived at the cottage in half the time it had taken 
me to reach the village. I sprang from the back of 
my beast and entered. She was gone I — A man had 
brought back her horse, and taken her with him ! 
« Did she know her name ?"— <• No.** « Did she 
know where she lived ?" — " No." " Did she know 
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which way they had taken ?" — " Yes — the road to 
Nighton." J was in the saddle again, and a mile and 
more away, hefore I found that it was the doctor's 
steed which I had taken, and recollected that I had 
left its master gaping at the door, without addressing 
a word to him to let him know what I was ahout. 

I spent a fortnight in the island, not a comer of 
which I left unvisited ; I could not find a trace of the 
being whom I felt I had loved from the first moment 
I beheld her, and was assured I should remember for 
life I 

I returned to London an altered man j listless and 
abstracted, I wanted the energy requisite to extricate 
myself from my difficulties. They accumulated. 
One day I was called down to a person who requested 
to see me. Upon entering the parlour I saw a man 
of most gentlemanly appearance, standing on one 
side of the fire, and leaning on the mantel-piece. 
There was an expression of benevolence blended with 
thoughtfolness, almost approaching to melancholy, 
in bis look ; I requested him to be seated, took a 
chair myself, and begged to know his business. ^* I 
am a solicitor. Sir," said he. "I found my clerk 
drawing out this writ against you ; but as it is always 
my custom to apprise a gentleman of an affair of this 
kind, that, if possible, harsh proceedings may be 
avoided, I have waited upon you. Unpleasant as 
the communication was, I was struck by the manner 
in which it was made, and which breathed the soul 
of honour and philanthropy. I paused for some time 
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before I spoke. At length I inquired the particu- 
lars of the claimy and learned that it referred to a 
bill which I had accepted for the accommodation of 
a friend. << I cannot pay it, Sir/' said I; << I mutt go 
to prison ; but I have a request to make of you. I 
am your debtor for the very handsome manner in 
which you have acted towards me, by thus giving me 
notice of the annoyance with which I am threatened ; 
add to the obligation, by telUng me when and where 
I shall surrender myself to the officer who is to exe- 
cute the writ, that the matter may be transacted 
in the way least likely to give it publicity ; I have 
no right to expect it, but 1 am persuaded you will 
place that confidence in me." 

** There is no. hurry, Sir," said he, looking earn- 
. estly in my face, and at the same time smiling, *^ we 
must see what your friend can do. Perhaps he may 
be induced to accommodate the afi&ur." 

« I candidly tell you," replied I, " that I fear he 
hafi it not in his power." 

" Well, Sir," said he, ^^ we shall see at least ; and 
in the mean time, here is my address." 

He was departing^ when I stopped him to inqture 
when he expected me to wait upon him. " To-mor- 
row, Sir ?" said I. " No," replied he, " Friday or 
Saturday will do ; or the beginning of the following 
week." " An^ if it comes to the worst, you will 
oblige me in the particular I have mentioned," added I, 
extending my hand to him. He took it, and shaking 
it^ '' Assuredly r* said he, and bade me good morning. 

6 
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I would not allow Monday in the ensuing week to 
pass without calling on the worthy solicitor. The 
moment I entered his room, I saw how the matter 
stood. My fate was written in his countenance, 
which, as soon as he saw me, fell, and assumed an 
expression indicative of perplexity and concern. 

"Well, Sir?" said I. 

" Your friend is no likeness of you. Sir," exclaimed 
he, " I wish that rascal had been written on his 
front, and then u man of honour would not have 
stumbled upon him I He has left you in the lurch, 
and is off!" 

" It can't be helped," said I. 

" I wish it could," rejoined he. He had been 
writing when I entered, and he resumed his work. 
His pen wanted mending, and he could not get it to 
please him. He took a new one, and tried it ; 'twas 
equally bad. He rang for his clerk, put some ques- 
tions to him about different matters, apparently of no 
great concern, and dismissed him ; then walked up 
and down the room, occasionally pausing, as though 
to muse for a moment ; and at last returning to his 
desk, began to write again. I saw he was greatly 
disconcerted, and I guessed the cause. 

" When shall I come ?" enquired I. 

" For what ?" said he. 

"To go to prison," rejoined L He folded his 
arms, and rocked backwards and forwards upon his 
chair without making me an answer. I am sure a 
full quarter of an hour elapsed, without a word being* 

'd on either side. 
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'* Can you give me till Wednesday ?" said I. 

** Till any day/' said he, with emotion so evident^ 
that I was almost affected myself. 

'< I shall be here on Wednesday," said I ; " at what 
o'clock shall I come ?" 

" At yonr own hour." 

<' One, then," said I ; and hastily left the voom and 
went home. 

The confidence which this worthy man placed in 
a person^ who, a week before, was a perfect stranger 
to him, seemed most extraordinary. He positively 
allowed me to put off the day for surrendering myself. 
The reason of my wishing to have it postponed, was 
this. A friend of mine was bringing out a dramatic 
work at one of the theatres. The night of per- 
formance was that of the very day which I had fixed 
upon for resigning my liberty, and such was my 
anxiety to be present at its representation, that I 
could not resist the temptation I felt to solicit a short 
reprieve. 'Twas granted as soon as asked, and a 
thousand times more readily. Indeed, it seemed to be 
a relief to the good man's mind, that he should not 
have to impound me for another day. To the theatre 
I went, but I saw not the play, though it was acted ; 
there, in the circle above the dress one, the fourth 
box from the stage, and in the front row, sat the dear 
girl who had so unaccountably vanished from me in 
the Isle of Wight ; and I was sitting in the pit, with- 
out a shilling in my pocket to enable me to get near 
her. She was more beautiful than ever, although 

g2 
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the high tint of ruddy health th^t wantoned on bar 
qj^eek when first I saw her, had somewhat faded, and 
pensiveness had supplanted the ea^e and blandness 
nf hiqh then were seated in her looks. She was placed 
between an elderly lady and a young man, who seemed 
a rustic, but of a superior order. How I envied the 
latteir I .With what pain I scrutinized the expression 
of his countenance, as if I could read in it the rela- 
tion in which he stood, towards his captivating neigh- 
bour I How my heart sickened when he looked at 
her or addressed her ; and when onqe or twice her 
countenance spoke pleasure as she replied to him, 
wh^t adders were nestled in her smile I 

When, the first act of the play was concluded, 
soine of the persons about me stood up ; and my 
view of her being intercepted, I stood up too. As 
her eyes ran over the house, I hoped. they would light 
upon me ; and I thought they were on the point of 
doing ^Oy when the clown attracted her attention, and 
caused her to turn them upon him I Be sure I in- 
voked a blessing upon him I There I stood gazing, 
and so thoroughly'^ forgot where I was, that I was 
not aware the curtain had risen, the people had re- 
sumed their seats, and the performance had re-com- 
menced, till a Idud hissing. behind me, and a cry of 
" sit down I" repeated by several voices, awakened 
me and caused me to look round ; and still I stared 
about me to discover the cause, and in all probability 
should have remained till now in ignorance of it, had 
not a gentleman who sat near me, tapped me geiitly 
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on the arm, and told me I was intercepting the view 
of the stage ; when at last I sat down considerably 
disconceited. In a second howerer my eyes were 
turned towards the box again ; its enchanting occu- 
pant was not in her seat ; the company in it were in 
confusion ; a man was carrying out a female who had 
&inted ; I caught a momentary glimpse of his face — 
'twas the rustic, and it was she t I made my way 
out of the pit [ know not how. I cared not whom I 
pushed aside, or what was said to me. tn my preci- 
pitate haste I missed nqr way in the avenue, but 
found it again. At last I reached the box door — A 
coach was drawn up, into which a lady was entering, 
of whose gown I merely caught a glimpse, when the 
door was shut. I looked in at the window, and had 
just time to see a female, supported on the shoulder 
of a man, when the sash was drawn up and the ve^ 
hide driven off I I followed it, through I know not 
how many streets, as it proceeded at a rapid pace. 
At a turning I came in collision with a gentleman ; 
both of us fell with the shock, and upon rising, he 
-collared me ; I endeavoured to shake him off, but to 
no purpose ; I apologized to him ; still h^ would ttot 
let me go, for he was heated with wine as well as 
choler. I lost all patience, and g^w mad ; I drew 
my hand back as far as I could, and with all my force 
launched it right in his face ; he fell, and I was free — 
but the coach was out of sight ! 

The whole of that night I walked about the streets. 
As soon as it was daylight, I went hon^e ; an'' 
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out taking off my clothes, threw myself upon the bed, 
where, from perfect weariness, I fell into a broken 
feverish sleep. About twelve o'clock I got up, and 
having made some change in my dress, and otherwise 
refreshed myself, I set out for the solicitor's. 

He stared at me when I entered his room; ray 
haggard looks struck him ; and after having fastened 
the door, which I had neglected to shut^ he handed 
me a chair, at the same time exclaiming, ** My dear 
Sir, what's the matter ?" I don't know how it was, 
but I felt an irresistible impulse to communicate my 
adventure iii the Isle of Wight to the kind lawyer ; and 
I did so from the beginning to the end. He listened to 
me with the greatest interest and sympathy. << 'Tis a 
strange story, Sir," said he, *^ and I would almost ven- 
ture to say, that you have not yet come to the winding- 
up of it. You are an honourable and good young- 
man ; I am sure of it ; and Providence may have 
that in store for you, which you little dream of." 

I did not ofifer any remark, nor did he pro- 
ceed further. Some one knocked at the door ; the 
person was desired to come in, and a respectable look- 
ing young man entered. I guessed his business from 
the manner in which he looked at me, as well as from 
the silence of the solicitor. " Good by. Sir," said I, 
rising and extending my hand to the latter. He 
shook it without speaking a word or turning his head, 
whii*h was averted; "I shall never forget, said I, 
mce you have placed in me ; the kindness 
)wn me I — God bless you I" and pressing 
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his hand with both of mine, I hnrried out of the 
room. — In half an hour I was in the Compter. 

I forgot to mention that, from a feeling of mistaken 
pride, I had concealed the state of my affairs from my 
friends — I had gone so Sir as to swear my servant to 
secrecy. Only one individual in an extensive range 
of acquaintance was aware of my situation ; and even 
to him I should not have entrusted it, had I not re- 
quired his assistance to negociate a matter, upon the 
successful management of which I depended for the 
means of my release. It had been given out that I 
had gone into the country, and I had provided a sub- 
stitute to attend to the duties of my official situation. 

There is comfort in a prison ; as, indeed, where is 
there not, when the first shock of calamity is got over. 
I found that merry faces could look out of grated 
windows. 'Twas about dinner time ; and a respect- 
able looking man accosted me, and telling me that he 
was in the habit of providing for such of the debtors 
as wished it, invited me to take a seat at his table, at, 
what appeared to me, a very reasonable charge. I 
consented at once. The party consisted of a Ger- 
man ; a young man who had been a clerk, but whose 
spirit was too large for his income ; a small merchant, 
whom a captious creditor had kept for a length of 
time confined on aliment ; and a man of a very pre- 
possessing appearance, who had been committed upon 
a charge of smugghng. 

After dinner we separated, each to follow the 
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oceupation that best suited his taste. One went 
down to the conrt of the prison to take part in b game 
at fives ; another read ; a Uiird took np his ftvUte and 
began.to play upon it. For my part, I sat where I 
was, and folding* my arms, recalled the scene of the 
preceding evening. I was no longer in the prison, 
hut sitting in the pit of the theatre, and gazing at the 
interesting being whom Providence had a third time 
cast in my way, and only as it were to snatch her 
from me ; and there sat her companion beside her t 
Was he her lover? Perhaps he might be her husband I 
— They were newly married, perhaps ; and, for their 
wedding jaunt, had taken a trip to London. I started 
from my •seat to pace up and down the ward ; thence 
I descended to the court ; from the court returned to 
the ward, and sat down again. — O to be once more 
at large I to have scope for motion I to be at liberty 
to go whithersoever the irritability of apprehension^ 
incertitude, and impatience might direct me ! I fixed 
my eyes upon the bars that stood between me and the 
free light of Heaven ! I thought how they could be 
wrenched from their sockets in the walls ; how thd 
blocks in which they were embedded could be loos* 
ened : I set to work upon them, and they began to gire 
way ! they were gone I I was out and in the street I 
— A heavy sigh was drawn close by me ; I turned 
round, and saw one of my fellow prisoners seated at 
my side, and poring upon the window too. " How- 
do you like this human cage. Sir ?" said he, address- 
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ing m«. ** The wires on*t are strong, and so is the 
Snme ^ey ave set in." — 'Twas the infring^er of the 
law of excise. 

" I am sorry for you, Sir," resumed he. ** Yon are 
la very young man, and seem to he a gentleman, and 
1 am sorry to see you here ; hut I trust it will he only 
for a short time. No offence, Sir, I hope," continued 
be ; " I ohserved that you were somewhat cast down, 
and I could not help accosting you." 

I saw -ait once that this was spoken out of pure 
^ood-nature, and I thanked him for his kindness. 

**YovL may guess, Sir,** resumed he, *'that in a 
place like this, one soon leams the cause to which 
one is indebted for a new companion. They have 
brought you hither, Sir, for the femlt of your purse; 
liow for what, think you," added he, folding his arms, 
** for what, think you, did they bring me hither ?-^ 
For nothing. Sir I" 

Little inclined as I was to converse, I could not 
allow myself, by anything discouraging or repulsive 
on my part, to repress the communicativeness of my 
fellow prisoner. His frankness forbade it ; I there- 
fore echoed him. 

« For nothing I" said I. 

** Look you. Sir," rejoined he, " for a fortnight I 
have messed with those men in whose company you 
have just dined; and I have not said as much to 
any one of them as I have now said to you, whom I 
set eyes upon, for the first time, little more than an 
hour ago. But we take fancies. Sir ; sometimes with 
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reason, sometimes without it. The moment you 
entered the ward, my heart, I know not wherefore, 
warmed towards you. It might have heen on accoiint 
of your youth ; it might have been on account of 
your general appearance; no matter! We are now 
alone in the ward ; and if you like to listen to a some- 
what strange story, 1*11 tell one to you." I bowed 
my head in acquiescence, more out of complaisance 
than curiosity. 

" I was brought up within two miles of the 6ea, 
Sir,'* said he ; " and, to be candid with you, since X 
have been a man, I have more than once or twice 
merited, without getting my deserts, a lodging- in 
which nobody would take up his quarters of his own 
accord — ^like the one we are talking in. Sir. To say 
the truth, I thought the king was rich enough to 
spare a few of his dues, and accordingly I now and 
then landed a cargo, without leave of the Custom- 
house. I kept a farm. Sir, and nevertheless my wife 
was a lady ; 111 tell you how that came about. 

<< When I was a very young man, I accompanied the 
master of a little sloop upon a cruise to the Havanna. 
We made our port and took in our cargo. We had 
scarcely been three days at sea, on our return, when 
at break of day we found ourselves within a cable's 
length of a ship. As it would not have been quite 
convenient for us to have had our papers searched, 
you may imagine that we felt laore alarm than satis- 
faction at the prospect of fEilling in with company ; 
-™'-pdingly we altered our course, in the hopes of 
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getting away without being observed, for nobody had 
hailed us as yet. 'Twas soon broad day, howerer, 
and we were struck by the appearance of the ship. 
She seemed to be drifting ; and not a soul could we 
perceive on board, by the help of a capital glass., 
* Put about and bear away for her I ' exclaimed the 
master, < the crew have deserted her.* In less than 
half an hour we were close alongside. 

** The captain and 1, with one of the men, boarded 
her. What a sight did the deck present! From 
stem to stem it was covered with blood I Pirates 
had been visiting her, and you may guess the rest. 
She had been scuttled and was waterlogged, but her 
cargo being spirits, she had not gone down. The 
water just reached to the floor of the cabin. We 
were on the point of quitting her, when we thought 
we heard a voice. — It seemed to proceed from the 
forecastle. I approached that quarter of the vessel 
and called out. I was answered, and at the same 
time the fore staysail, which had been lowered upon 
the deck, was lifted, and from beneath it issued a 
young female, the very image of terror and distrac- 
tion. ' Upon seeing me she threw herself upon her 
knees, and begged me to save her ; I assured her she 
was among friends, and, having ascertained from her 
that she was the only soul in the ship, we conducted 
her into the boat — ^into which we had to carry her, 
^he was so faint — and resumed our former course. 

*^ As we guessed, the ship had been boarded by 
pirates; who, after having murdered the crew and 
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passengers, plundered her; and, having afterwards 
scuttled her, left her to her fate. The young lady 
had escaped by concealing herself; but her father 
and mother, the only relations she had in the world, 
had shared the &te of the rest. They had resided 
several years in the West Indies, and having amassed 
a fortune, were returning to England to spend tbe 
remainder of their days in their native country. Stie 
said that for nearly two days and a half she had gone 
without food, and that it was the second night she 
had slept upoh the deck without anything but the 
sail to cover her. 

** I can't tell you. Sir," continued he, " how much 
I pitied the young creature. I never felt so much 
compassion for a human being before. I undertook 
myself the charge of attending to her ; I would not 
intrust it to any other hands, thotigh the rest, espe- 
cially the master, were anxious to do any things for 
her that they could. I felt an unaccoxmtable anxiety 
about her ; so that sleeping almost as well as waking- 
I was on the watch, lest any harm should come to 
her. I had a berth made for her as far apart from. 
ours as possible ; and I invariably lay between her 
and the crew. I don't believe that, during a passage 
of three weeks, I ever dosed my eyes but once, for 
twenty minutes together ; and that once. Sir, had it 
not be^ri for the courage of the noble girl, I might 
have had reason to repent it. 

^< I had slept sounder than usual, and I was dream^- 
^ the master — 1 know not what put him into 
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my bead, except it waathat I had frequently observed 
bim looking very earnestly at tbe young lady, and 
with an expression that I did not like ; indeed, I bad 
spoken to bim about it, and I bad no hesitation in 
doing so, as be was only tbe servant of my father, to 
whom tbe craft belonged. Well, Sir, as I said, I 
was dreaming of tbe master; I thought I saw bim 
approaching tbe berth where tbe girl was sleeping, 
and that I had neither the power of calling out to 
him, nor following him, though I attempted to do 
both. Tbe agony of my mind was dreadful; I 
1;hought she screamed — and scream indeed she did ; 
but at first I was not aware of its being reality, and 
that it had awakened me. < Kill me first,' she cried ; 
and I was on my legs and at her berth, beside which 
I found a man. We grappled ; with tbe strength of 
rage I dragged bim upon deck — 'twas tbe master ! 
We struggled — ^he waa stronger than I ; twice he 
attempted to throw me overboard, but was baffled ; 
again he tried it ; I felt that I was growing helpless 
in bis bands, yet I would not call out for aid ; we 
were close to tbe mast ; as a last resource, I caught 
9t the main halyards. By this time tbe young lady 
bad come from her berth. She saw my situation, 
and ran and threw her arms round me, to give me 
what assistance she could, at tbe same time shrieking 
out to alarm tbe crew. Tbe ruffian finding be could 
not force me from my bold by dragging me, seized 
me behind by tbe neckerchief, which he twisted, 
with tbe view of strangling me ; at tbe same time. 
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pulling me bj it with all his might. Another 
minute, and I was gone, Sir. I felt mj senses fail- 
ing me, and my grasp of the rope beginning to relax, 
when I suddenly found myself released, and in a 
moment after heard a heavy plunge in the sea! 
The young lady had untied the knot of my necker- 
chief, which all at once giving way, the master was 
precipitated over the gunwale, by the force of the 
very efforts that he was making to accomplish the 
destruction of his employer's son. 

<<I sank exhausted upon the deck; the young lady- 
raised my head, and supporting it upon her knee, called 
aloud to the crew, one of whom now made his ap- 
pearance. I forgot to mention that there was a boy 
at the helm, but, as he afterwards told me, his fright 
was so great, that he utterly lost his presence of 
mind, and was unable, not only to render me any 
assistance, but even to speak. The lady explained 
what had happened 3 the sloop was laid to, with the 
idea of getting out the boat ; but after two or three 
minutes' consultation, the master was left to his &te* 
We were going right before the wind, the sea was 
running high, and by this time he must have been 
more than a mile a-stem of us, if he had not already 
sunk. 

" I felt myself so ill, that I was obliged to desire 

them to take me down to my berth, to which I was 

.confined for the whole of the two following days ; all 

the young lady herself attended me. She 

oung creature about seventeen ; remark- 
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ablj genteel. Her yoice was, I think, the softest 
I ever heard. I delighted to listen to it. Her 
countenance was full of sweetness. Besides being 
unable to rise from excessive weakness, I was affected 
with an intolerable pain in my head ; she used to 
chafe my temples for half an hour at a time, looking 
occasionally in my face with an expression of tender- 
ness that was most delightful to me ; nor can I des- 
cribe what I felt at the pressure of her soft hand, as she 
moved it backwards and forwards upon my forehead. 
I had never lost sight of the distance of our rank, 
and had always treated her with the greatest defer- 
ence ; but wishes now began to rise within my heart, 
such as it had never entertained before, nor was I 
without hopes of realizing them ; still I durst not 
trust my tongue to speak ; but only talked to her 
with my eyes. 

<* The third day I felt myself well enough to rise; 
and after break&st got up and went upon deck. 
She was there, standing upon the larboard side of the 
sloop, and looking at the land, of which we had 
just got sight. Her elbow was on the rail, and she 
was leaning her head upon her hand. I went up to 
her, and found she had been weeping. I inquired of 
her what was the matter. She told me tbat the 
sight of the land had brought her parents to her 
mind, and she could not help weeping at the thought 
that they were not looking at it along with her. I 
made no remark, but stood beside her and leaned 
upon the railing too, our shoulders almost touching. 
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To the last day of my life, Sir, I shall remember 
that hour. For some time neither of us spoke. At 
last I ventured to ask her what friends she had in 
England. She looked at me, but said not a word. 
I then inquired whither she intended to go. Still 
she was silent ; but never shall I foi^et the expres* 
sion of her countenance. There was something so 
piteous in it, that my heart began to fill ; I felt a 
working in my throat, as though I was sufibcating-, 
and at last I fairly burst into tears, and turned away 
from her. I tried to get the better of my feelings^ 
but to no purpose. As fast as I dried my eyes, the 
tears would start into them again. At length I 
heard her draw a deep sigh, while, scarcely speaking* 
above her breath, she exclaimed to herself, * I know- 
not whither to go.* * May I tell you ?* said I, abruptly 
turning round; *may I tell you whither to go?' 

* Whither ?' inquired the sweet girl ; with a look in 
which doubt seemed mingled with confidence. 

* Will you be angry ?' said 1 ; she paused, and for 
half a minute or so gazed earnestly up in my fioice ; 
at last, ^ No,' said she, < I am sure you would not 
wrong me.' * Wrong you I ' ejaculated I ; * I call 
Heaven to witness that I would sacrifice my life to 
defend you from wrong, or to revenge you if wrong- 
were done unto you ; come with me to my father's 
house, and be his child I ' said I, snatching her hand, 
which she did not attempt to withdraw, but sufifered 

ked in mine. ^ Come with me to my 
Lse I ' repeated I, passing my hand round 
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her waist, which did not seem offended at my clasp. 
'Come with me to my father's house I* said I, a 
third time, growing more bold, and straining her to 
my heart, while the blood mounted in her face, 
which she tried to hide from 'me. * Look at me and 
answer me I * said I. ' Will you come to my father's 
house ? Will you be my Other's child ! Will you 
be the wife of his son?' She answered not still; 
but her cheek, which she had withdrawn, as, in the 
eagerness of my questioning her, mine had yet 
nearer and nearer approached it, was now laid volun- 
tarily and confidingly upon my shoulder.— We an- 
chored; landed. I took her to my father's house. 
He was pleased with her the moment he looked at 
her. We were married." 

Here my fellow prisoner paused. I marked that 
his countenance fell. He quitted his seat, and paced 
once or twice up and down the ward ; his handkerchief 
was taken from his pocket and applied to his eyes ; in 
about five minutes he returned and sat down again. 

** I never knew what happiness was before, Sir," 
resumed he ; '< I shall never know it again I She 
made me a father and a widower on one and the same 
day I It was a daughter. Sir, she gave birth to; 
the image of herself. I tried to be both mother and 
fether to the child, and resolved to educate her, as I 
knew her sainted parent would have done, had it 
pleased Heaven to spare her. By the time that she 
was sixteen, she would not have disgraced herself in 
a gentleman's drawing room. Sir; no, nor in a noV>l«*w 

H 
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man's neither. As for beauty there was not her like in 
the neighbourhood. She had plenty of sweethearts, 
and eligible ones too; but none that suited her 
taste. Among them was a young farmer in vei*3r 
substantial circumstances : I should not have had 
any objection to him, for my part ; but though the 
most forward, he was the least welcome of them all. 
Still would he persevere. Whenever she went out, 
he was sure to be beside her ; and when she was at 
home, he would take no denial ; but he would see her 
and sit with her. At last his attentions became so 
disagreeable to her, that she implored me to interfere ; 
and I was obliged to forbid him the house, and to 
tell him that he must discontinue his attentions. He 
received the communication sullenly, and departed, 
muttering something to Himself; I cared little for his 
resentment ; I was a hale fellow of forty-five, and a 
match for a better man. 

<< A month had elapsed without his coming near 
us^ or his offering to intrude upon my child in her 
visits to church or market, as he had been wont to 
do ; when one morning after breakfast, I was called 
out to him. ^ Are we friends?' said he; < To be 
sure we are,' said I, ' unless you know any reason to 
feel the contrary.' ' None I ' rejoined he ; ' so give 
me your hand.' I gave it, and he shook it heartily. 
I told you before. Sir, that, for my part, I had no ob<« 
jection to him ; and only consulted the wishes of tny 
child. * I am going on a cruise to-night,' resumed he 
loQ as the bark gets afioati which won't be till 
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about one o'clock ; and I have invited my friends to 
a dance and supper that we may have a meny leave- 
taking of it ; will you make one among them ? ' added 
he. * With all my heart/ was my reply. * And your 
daughter too ;' resumed he * will you bring her along 
with you? We need not be enemies, you know, 
beoaiise we cannot be man and wife I ' * Certainly not/ 
said I ; pleased to see him take it in such good part, 
* We shall both of us wait upon you ; come in and 
ask her yourself.' As soon as the dear girl knew 
that I wished her to go, she consented, and he left 
us in the highest good-humour. 

<^ The party was a very pleasant one ; and I was 
very much satisHed with the young man's behaviour, 
for he abstained from taking any particular notice of 
my daughter, but merely shewed her the same civi- 
lities as the rest of the female part of the company 
received from him. They danced until ten o'clock, 
when we were called to the room where supper was 
laid, and sat down to an excellent repast. I had scarcely 
been helped, when, looking around me, I for the first 
time missed my child, and inquiring for her, was told 
that she had complained of a head-ache, and had gone 
home. I wtis rising to follow her, but was held 
down in my seat by two young men, friends of the 
host, who united their entreaties to his, that t 
would not throw a damp on the party by withdrawing 
from it before it broke up. Still I would have gone, 
but the voices of the whole company declared against 
it,.and I was in a manner compelled to remain till the 

h2 
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Hour of sailuig arrived, when we all shook hands, 
and departed to our respective destinations. 

« < They'll not sail to night/ said I, when I got out. 
'Twas moonlight ; the sky was overcast, and there 
was every sign of an approaching storm. I had 
three miles to walk. It grew darker and darker, and 
the breeze, which was light and £tful before, had now 
completely lulled, and there was an oppressive hea- 
viness and closeness in the atmosphere. Not a leaf 
stirred. ^ 'Twill be on in a quarter of an hour,' said 
I, < They have been drinking, and may be rash enough 
to put to sea ; Til go back and dissuade them irom 
it,' — and back I turned to go. *Twas»now as dark 
as pitch. I could hardly see the road, yet such were 
my apprehensions, that I quickened my pace, although 
at.t^e riak .evejry mojnjsp^ of filing; and at last 
began .to. run. I was Jiow close to the sea; and I 
saw two or three lights, which I knew must belong 
to the adventurers, or to their friends who were see- 
i ng them off, or were lingering on the shore after 
their departure. I quickened my speed, and reached 
the party. 

*< < Are they gone ? ' said I, as soon as I came up. 

* What brings you here ? ' was the reply. * Are they 
gone ? * repeated I. * Yes ; they are towing her out.' 
I listened and heard the sound of their oars. ' They 
are yet within hail,' said I, <let us call to them to re- 
turn I 'twill be a storm I ' * Is that aU V remarked one, 

* then you may spare your pains. They'll not return ; 
it wquld not be lucky.' I recognised in the speaker. 
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one of the young men who had sat heside me at sup- 
per. Scarce had the last word &llen from his lips, 
when there came a flash of lightning so vivid, that the 
sea to the very horizon was perceptible ; and there 
indeed was the skiff towing out, within a hundred 
yards from the shore. A tremendous crash followed; 
to the long reverberations of which we listened, with- 
out one of us speaking a word, or even breathing 
audibly, — ' 'Tis on ! ' at last exclaimed another of the 
party ; < I would to heaven that, come what may^ 
they wer6 safe on shore again I' He had scarcely 
«poken, when we were enveloped in the spray of the 
sea, and at the same moment the rain began to des- 
cend in torrents I It blew a perfect gale ; and, but 
a moment before, it had been a dead and sultry calm. 
* They are lost I * exclaimed I ; ' make use of your 
lights. There are some fishermen's huts to the 
right, within fifty yards of us — alarm them, and get 
them to launch their boats I* It lightened again, 
and the waves began to hreak heavily upon the shore 
,-^-at the same time, we heard the sound of voices in 
the offing. — They were calling to us. 

** I never saw such a night. Sir I The wind blew 
right upon the shore, and the swell came in with a 
fury which made me tremble — standing as I was 
upon the solid land. What was to become of the 
poor skiff I What was a plank of wood to the surge 
that was breaking over hen Fire and water seemed 
now to be contending for the dominion of the fir- 
mament, which every moment was in a hV 
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the clouds poured upon us as if we were under tt 
cataract I *Twas a hideous night, Sir — but the poor 
souls in the skiff I 

*< The rain suddenly gave over, though the wind 
increased to a hurricane, and we could see her as 
clear as if it had been day-light. It was one sheet of 
foam all around her. They had got her anchor out, 
and she was riding with her stern towards us* 
Sometimes the whole of her was visible ; sometimes 
little more than the top of her mast, accordingly as 
the wave lifted her, or she lay in the trough of it ; 
while occasionally she would reel again as a sea 
struck her, and broke over her, sweeping her £K>in 
stem to stern. ^ She'll never ride it out,' said an old 
Manxman who stood close to me, and whom, thoug-k 
he had a remarkably strong voice, I could hardly 
hear, for the roar of the breakers and the thunder, — 
and, I might add, the wind, which was as loud as 
either, howling and yelling, as if there were ten mil- 
lions of devils in the air, — < She'll never ride it out ! * 
After a second or two— < I told you so I ' said he» 
' she's driving I the broadside's to the sea and j^^ 
cable's gone / ' Such was indeed the &ct. In less 
than a quarter of an hour she took the ground, 
and now not a minute elapsed, but the sea made H 
breach over her. 

*< It was out of our power to render any assistance 

*- Ai~~ skiff. To launch a boat was impossible. She 

ve sunk like a cockleshell. All we could 

keep a good look out for any of the peoplci 
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who might he washed on shore, or should attempt to 
save themselves hy swimming — to the latter, escape 
was far from impracticahle, as the skiff \bj at some- 
thing less than fifty paces from the place where we 
were standing. 

*^ * A swimmer V called out one, to the right ; 
and every one hastened to the spot except me : I 
thought I' could discern something dark floating 
towards me, though occasionally disappearing — I was 
right. — It came nearer; 'twas the skiff's hoat. It 
struck the ground, and, rebounding, was carried out 
kgain by the wave — a second wave brought it back. 
I made a rush, and. flinging myself upon her bow, as 
-she touched, secured her. Two or three who had ob- 
served me came to my aid, and having assisted me to 
draw her up a few paces higher upon the beach, left 
me to join a party who had discovered another man 
swimming for his life. I was on the point of follow- 
ing them, when, looking into the. boat, which was half 
filled, I thought I could perceive, in the stem, the 
portion of a human form. I approached the object ; 
*twas the head and shoulder of a boy, the rest of 
whose body was immersed in water. I lifted him, 
and carried him to a hut, which I knew was little 
more than a hundred yards off. Not a soul was in 
it ; there was neither a fire, nor a light I I heard the 
trampling of a horse ; I hailed the rider ; 'twas a 
neighbour, who had heard of the wreck and had 
come to ascertain the issue. I begged him in the 
name of Heaven to lend me his horse for an hour — 
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he dismounted. 1 took his seat, and placing^ my 
burthen — which, I found, still breathed — ^before me^ 
in less than ten minutes I stopped before laj own 
gate. 

" 'Twas opened by one of my labourers, who gene- 
rally took the charge of it at night ; and in the hall 
I found my housekeeper waiting for me. < Take the 
youngster,' said I, addressing the latter, ^ and lose not 
a moment, but into the blankets with him/ 

'< < filess me, 'tis a corpse ! ' ejaculated she re- 
treating. . 

<< * You'll make him one,' said I, ' if you are not 
quick. I tell you the life is still in him ; wait not 
to light the candle,' — ^it had been blown out in open- 
ing the door, — ' I see there is a fire in my room ; 
put him into my b^d, and make haste ;* and then de- 
siring the man to follow her and bring me down a 
change of clothes, for I was drenched to the skin, I 
went into the kitchen to strip myself before the fire^ 
which I saw was blazing. 

« Dry clothes were brought, and I had half shifbed 
myself when the housekeeper came into the kitchen. 

** ^ How goes on the lad ? ' said I. 

«< * Bravely,' replied she, * he has now ^ot a little 
warmth into him ; and a drop of cordial, wUcli I 
made him swallow, has been of no small service in 
restoring him. He seems yet too weak to speak, 
though ; but I shall be able to tell you more about 
him when I get a light.' 

<< She got a candle, and was in the act of lighting^ 
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it, when she seemed suddenly to recollect berseli^ 
and stopped. 

** ^ What's the matter/ said I, < why don't yon lig^ht 
the candle ?' 

*' ' Bless me !* cried she, *■ why what have yon 
done with my young mistress ?* I stopped in my 
turn, as I was putting* my arm into the sleeve of my 
coat. 

<( < What have I done with your young mistress I* 
said I, repeating her words, — ^ She returned here 
four hours since I' My reply seemed to take away 
her breath ; and she stared in my iace with an ex- 
pr^sion of incredulity and alarm. 

" *• What's the matter with you?' said I, < go up 
to your mistress's room I — you'll find she is in bed ! 
You were out when she came home — or asleep— and 
did not see her.* 

** ^ She has not come home,* said she, ' since she 
left home along with you in the evening ; and as for 
her room, it is but a quarter of an hour since I was 
in it, and her bed was as empty as when it was made 
in the morning I* 

** Her answer took away my breath. I snatched 
the candle out of her hand, lighted it, ascended to 
my daughter's chamber, and found it indeed empty. 
I rushed down stairs, calling to the man, as I des«- 
cended, to saddle my horse in an instuit ; I put on 
my coat, and then ran up to my own room for my 
pistols, which hung over the fire-place, and descended 
again, passing the housekeeper, who had followed me 
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in a fitate of terror and amazement. < Father!* faintly 
uttered a voice that seemed to come from the upper 
part of the house : I looked back, and saw the house* 
keeper standing upon the stairs with her hands 
clasped, and her face as pale as ashes. 

« « What's that ?' said I. 

*^ < Heaven have mercy on us !' ejaculated the old 
woman. 

<< < Father,' again cried the same feeble and plain- 
tive voice. 

" * Merciful Providence V exclaimed I, * 'tis the 
voice of my child.' 

** * It is,' faltered out the housekeeper, dropping* 
upon her knees, and shaking from head to foot. A 
third time was the word repeated. The voice seemed 
to come from my own room, — a thought struck me. 
I sprang up the stairs, entered the apartmenty ap- 
proached the bed where I had ordered the stripling- 
to be laid, and sunk upon the neck of my daughter, 
who^ half sitting up, was extending her arms to- 
wards me. 

'<My guileless, open-hearted child, had been in- 
duced. Sir, by the young man's sister, to attire her- 
self in boy's clothes, and to accompany her in a walk, 
to play a trick, as she said, upon a young female 
neighbour, who had refused to come to the dance. 
They had not proceeded far from the house, when 
4ko brother and the two young men I spoke of, over- 
them, and my child was hurried on board the 
an outrage which the disguise she had onsos* 
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pectingly assumed, enabled them to perpetrate with 
the greater security. Strange to say, Sir, not one of 
the party was drowned, and the bark herself receired 
so little injury that, after a couple of days, she was 
afloat again^ and at sea. 

** You will wonder how my child came ashore a]one 
in the boat. She told me. Sir, that the young man 
bad dropped her into it, and was upon the point of 
following, when the painter — the small rope they 
attach her by at the bow — by some means or another 
slipped, and the boat drifted from the skiff. I must 
not forget to tell you that, what with terror and cold, 
she £unted, which was, perhaps, the means of saving 
her life, for she lay like so much ballast in the bottoms 
which prevented the boat from upsetting. 

** I would have punished the young man, Sir, had 
it not been for the persuasions of some friends whom 
I consulted ; and who thought it would be better to 
let the matter rest ; but I gained little by my for- 
bearance, as you shall see. 

** About three months after this affair, I was sur- 
prised one morning at seeing a party of military enter 
my yard, with an excise officer at their head. I in- 
quired the cause, and to my astonishment was told 
that they had come to search for part of a cargo of 
smuggled spirits, which they had been informed was 
secreted somewhere about my premises. I mentioned 
to you, Sir, that I had not been always very scrupu- 
lous about such matters ; but now, however, I was 
conscious of being perfectly innocent, and I told them 
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thej were welcome to look wherever they pleased. 
They examined one place and another, without find- 
ing anything. At last the officer of excise desired 
me to show him my stables ; and thither I at once 
conducted him ; when, to my great astonishment, 
upwards of one hundred kegs were found, concealed 
under the straw, and in the hay-loft. It was the 
work of an enemy. Sir ; but what mattered that ? 
I must go to prison and take my trial. I did so, and 
was cast in eo heavy a penalty, that if I am kept 
here till I pay it, instead of walking out of the gate, 
I shall be carried out of it. The matter, however, 
is now undergoing an investigation. Some facts 
have come out which bring the transaction home to 
the young man whom my lenity preserved, perhaps, 
firom a heavier punishment, than what has been 
awarded to me ; and 1 have petitioned, and my case 
has been taken into consideration. Nor should I be 
surprised,** added he, '' if I should yet be present at 
my daughter's wedding : whose cousin, I am inclined 
to think, has at last made an impression upon her 
heart, as for the last six months she is a totally al- 
tered girl, and exhibits all those symptoms which 
young women usually do when they fall in love. 
He is a fine young fellow, Sir, and always seemed to 
have a liking for her, though they were never very 
intimate till last Midsummer, when she happened to 
be thrown from her horse in the Isle of Wight, where 
we were stopping on a visit with her father, and the 
^g man found her and conducted her home.*' 
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At the last sentence, I sprang upon my feet. He 
looked in my &ce, and smiling, << I see, Sir, that I 
have tired you," said he, <' and I don't wonder at it ; 
for I must needs confess that the story is a long one.'* 

Upon this he left me, and went down to the court 
of the prison. 

" So then," said I to myself, <* 'tis all oyer ; and 
that was her future husband whom I saw heside her." 
Indeed I now perfectly well recollected that he was 
no other than the identical young man whom I met 
on horseback, as I was hastening to the village for 
the doctor, and instructed where he should find the 
sweet girl who was destined to be his ; but whom, if 
I had possessed the fortune of a prince, I would have 
gladly made my own. 

Things take their aspect from the nature of the 
circumstances under which we view them. Sunshine 
and verdure are beautiful, but the heart that is com- 
fortless from bereavement turns from them to lan- 
g^sh after barrenness and gloom. Bondage was 
pleasant to me now; I loved to survey the walls 
of my prison and contemplate their thickness ; the 
trellis of the most beautiful arbour I had ever sat in, 
was not half so grateful to my eye as the iron lattice- 
work, which, but an hour ago, I fancied I was wrench- 
ing^ from its place. I hugged myself in the idea that ; 
out of all my friends and acquaintance, there was 
but one who was aware of my present abode, and I 
devoutly wished that he also had been kept in igno- 
rance of it, that I might be all alone. I smiled ~ 
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the thought that I should not be able to extricate 
myself from my strait, but that 1 should rot where 
I was, without the knowledge of any body that cared 
for me, when my means of subsistence would ikil 
me, and I should lie down and starre, and die ! 
Three days passed without my swallowing as mach' 
in the whole of that time, as would have made a sub-^ 
stantial meal for a hearty man. Nor could I sleep 
at night, although I tried. My looks were the com- 
ment of the prison ; some stared at them, some ven- 
tured to raUy me upon them, and indeed they must 
have been haggard enough. My fellow prisoner (I 
call him so by eminence) discovered the g^atest con- 
cern at them, and repeatedly pressed me to commn- 
nicate to him the cause of my wretchedness ; but he 
would have been the last man in the world, of whom 
I should have made a confident in the affair. Yet 
nothing could exceed the interest which he appeared 
to take in me ; indeed he went one day so far as to 
tell me, that if the fine which he was adjudged to 
pay should be remitted, he would gladly stand in the 
shoes of my creditor, provided 1 would allow him to 
do so. 

On the fourth day, for the first time, I enjoyed an 
hour of forgetfolness. I fell asleep in the day ward, 
about noon, leaning with my arms upon the table. 
They awakened me for dinner, upon sitting down to 
which 1 missed my fellow prisoner, and inquired for. 

Te is out," said our host, << the prayer of his 
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petition has been granted. The offence has been 
traced to the right door, and the rascal who has been 
the cause of his imprisonment is likely to take his 
place in a day or two.*' 

Pleased as I certainly was at the worthy man's 
enlargement, I felt mortified at the thought of his 
departing without bidding me good-by. ^* I wish/' 
aaid I9 " we had shaken hands before he went." 

*^ He would not allow you to be disturbed/' was 
the reply, "although his daughter and her sweet- 
heart proposed it. ^ No/ said he, ' the young gen- 
tleman has not closed his eyes for these three nights^ 
and I can return and see him.' " 

His daughter had been there ! you may guess the 
tumult of my heart. *^ How long ago ?" inquired I. 
. ** Hardly a quarter of an hour before I wated you," 
said my host, *< and they came for him shortly after 
you fell asleep. I think the young woman knows 
you," continued he, " for she remarked you almost 
as soon as she came in, and pointed you out to her 
friend ; and he and she sat down opposite to you at 
the table, whilb her father was settling the fees, and 
were occupied the whole time in looking at you and 
whispering. She afterwards whispered something 
about you to her father ; but, as 1 said before, he 
refused to disturb you, and they all left the prison 
together/' 

What would I have given that I had not fallen 
asleep I Yet of what consequence was it ? she was 
lost to me ! I pushed my plate from before 
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could not eat. I withdrew to a solitary CMi&er of 
the ward, and threw m jself upon a ferm ; and re* 
mained there for considerablj upwards of an hour, 
without once altering mj position. From repeated 
rebu£&, the feeblest at last make up their minds to 
disappointment ; fortune seemed determined to make 
nothing but sport of me, and now she was welcome 
to go on. I could join in the laugh myself ; and I 
did join in it, and laughed at the bitterest mfscar- 
riage, as I thought, of my life ; and I laughed aloud, 
so that seTeral of the inmates of the ward approached 
me, and stared at me as if they thought me mad. I 
enjoyed their amazement, and, starting up, inquired 
of them if they had never seen a man in a merry 
vein before; and telHng them that they were dull 
souls not to laugh along with me, but that I shonld 
find a way to make them liyelier, called for the atten- 
dant of the ward, (a poor debtor who subsisted by 
waiting upousthe rest,) and desired him to bring a 
tankard for every one of them, and that I would stand 
the treat. 

In five minutes we were ranged round the tables, 

and every man provided. As master of the feast, 1 

sat at the head one. Not an eye around me but was 

sparkling, and mine, I question not, was in a blaze. 

I was on the point of standing up and giving a toast, 

«ka Drelude to an evening of dissipation, when my 

^as called out, and upon answering, I was told 

ere was a gentleman at the gate, who wanted 

k with me immediately. 
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Excusing myself to my guests, I descended to the 
turnkey's room. There was my friendly adversary, 
the solicitor^ waiting for me. For the first time from 
my entering the prison, I felt a throb of pleasure, and 
it was at seeing him. By a motion of his hand he 
prevented me from speaking. <' Here is your dis- 
enlarge,*' said he, putting a paper into my hand, ^'lose 
no time in quitting this. Go home, get early to bed 
and recruit yourself; and be with me at nine o*clock 
in the morning. And dress yourself," added he ; '*I 
have stumbled upon a friend or two who cian be of 
service to you, and who are to meet you at break- 
fast." 

I was going to say something in acknowledgment, 
or to ask for an explanation — I know not which— but 
he stopped me again. << Not a word, I entreat you, 
Sir," interposed he ; <^ I cannot stay another moment. 
Mind, nine o'clock to-morrow;" and hardly allowing 
me to shake his hand, he was gone. 

Next morning I opened my eyes in my own bed. 
I believe I had slept ten hours without waking. I 
was dressed by half-past eight, and at nine precisely 
I knocked at the door of the solicitor. 

*Twas opened by a young woman who was evi- 
dently attired for the reception of company. She 
was dressed in white, and wore a white favour in her 
cap. She coloured when I asked her if her master 
was within, and, replying in the affirmative, showed 
me into the parlour, where I found the worthy man 
alone. 
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« That's right,'* said he, instantly rising up and 
accosting me, " I see you have attended to my direc* 
tions. You look as if you had slept, and you are 
dressed as if you were coming to a wedding — and you 
are come to one," added he. " Sit down/* I took 
a chair, and he came and occupied the one beside me. 

" My dear Mr. " said I 

"I know what you are about,** interposed he; 
" you are going to thank me for your release. It is 
not 1 to whom you are indebted for it ; I wish it 
were — that is, I wish I were a richer man, Sir ; for 
had 1 been so, I should have cancelled my client's 
bill myself, sooner than hare drawn out a writ 
against you — but no matter. The man, Sir, who 
has done his duty, was confined in prison along with 
you — I see you are aware whom I mean. He was 
enlarged yesterday, and he had not obtained his 
liberation more than half an hour, before he set about 
accomplishing yours. 1 happened, singularly enough, 
to be his agent, and he employed me to transact the 
business for him. He took a liking to you before he 
knew any thing about you ; he has learned recently 
that you once rendered an essential service to his 
daughter ; he wished to testify his gratitude, by ren- 
dering one to you, and, as his daughter is to he 
married this morning, both he and she are particu- 
larly anxious that you should honour them by your 
company in church." 

^ '^an compare my sensations at that moment to 
g except what I should conceive to be those of 
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a man who has been struck by lightning; I had 
neither the power of moving nor of speaking— -my 
sight almost vanished from me ! — bnt to what can I 
compare them when the door opened, and my fellow 
prisoner entered the room followed by his lovely daugh- 
ter, all in bridal white, and leaning upon the arm of 
her cousin, who was likewise attired for the altar ! 

" Your hand, my fellow prisoner," cried the first. 
** All along I had resolved that, should I obtain my 
liberty, you should not remain in the cage behind 
me; I little knew till yesterday, however, what 
cause I had^ to like you, or what an honest young 
fellow you were. But we break&st at nine, and 
have a little business to do before that. I see the 
glass coach is at the door, so hand my daughter into 
it, and we'll follow you." 

Upon this the young man disengaged his cousin's 
arm from his to let me take her hand, which, after 
standing a moment or two like a statue, I mecha- 
nically did, and led her to the coach, drawing 
back when she had got in, to allow the others to 
follow her. 

"No, no I" exclaimed my fellow prisoner, "jump 
in, and sit down beside her." I did so, and they 
followed me. O what I felt ! heart, intellect, sense, 
every thing seemed benumbed I I knew not what 
was done or said. 1 was not aware that the vehicle 
had stopped, and that the door had been opened, till 
the voice of my companion in durance startled me 

i2 
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by inquiring if I would not hand the bride out of the 
coach. I did so, and let go her hand. 

*^ And now hand her into the church/' said he. 
I obeyed with an alacrity which till now I was not 
able to command. I felt a movement of awakening 
impatience within me, at the strain upon which my 
feelings had been kept. I handed her into the 
church, followed close by her father, her cousin, and 
the solicitor; and as soon as we had entered, — '^Now 
let the bridegroom take her hand!" said I, turning 
upon them, << Let him take the owner of that hand ! 
Ask me to do no more I Require me to g-o no 
further ! Accompany her to^ the . altar I cannot, 
unless it were the altar of sacrifice, and you would 
immolate me there before she became a wife I Let 
the bridegroom take her and wed her, but let not 
me be by ! " 

" Let the bridegroom take her I" echoed the father; 
*'why the bridegroom has her. You are the bride- 
groom I " 

I must stop. You may conceive what followed, 
but I am totally incompetent to descril)e it. I see 
the tender creature standing before me when I 
turned towards her; her eyes cast down, and her 
cheeks in a blaze of blushes. 

She had felt interested for me from the day she 
sat beside me in church ; she had loved me from that 
of the accident. She had confided her passion for 
me to her cousin, whence their closer intimacy, 
whinh led her father to conclude that his nephew and 
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she were attached to one another. She had come 
to town upon her father*8 business, had been per- 
suaded to go to the theatre, and had fainted upon 
discovering me, in consequence of the displeasure 
which my standing up in the pit had excited. She 
had immediately recognised me in the prison, and 
upon leaving it with her father, had disclosed the 
state of her heart 'to him. He happened to have 
employed the very same solicitor that had acted so 
honourable a part towards me, and whom he charged 
with the effecting of my liberation. From him he 
learned the state of my affections, and both together 
planned the little di^ma that involved the most pain- 
ful passage of my life, but led to the brightest, the 
happiest, the most lasting I 
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It was a situation for an artist! Therese on the one 
hand, with a neck and face of scarlet, her brow ele- 
vated, and her eye flashing with astonishment and 
indigpnation ; Count Theodore on the other, the pic- 
ture of disappointment and humiliation, blended with 
a slight expression of anger — and all about a kiss, 
when the Lady Julie herself would have given one 
to the count I 

But the maid, if not as noble as her mistress, was 
a thousand times more reserved. She was a thousand 
times more interesting too. Her forehead was beau- 
tiful ; Lavater would have etched it for the outline, 
express, of dignity, intellectuality, and delicacy. The 
rest of her features corresponded with it, and com- 
bined to form a countenance where extraordinary 
force of character was conspicuous ; yet all was ex- 
quisitely feminine. It was not a face to be met with 
every day, or in every city. And what kind of a 
figure should one expect to find in company with 
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such a hce ? It should have height, fullness, tenuitj, 
proportion, should it not? It had. Nothing ex- 
ceeding or coming short. Nor would one he sur- 
prised if grace and stateliness, in carriage and in gait, 
were the attributes of such a figure. In fact, sitting, 
standing, or walking, one would never haye inferred 
Therese*s occupation from Therese; and every one, 
especially Count Theodore, wondered how she be- 
came the maid of the Lady Julie — ^though countesses 
have sometimes very lady-like maids. 

The first time the count saw Therese, she was as- 
sisting the Lady Julie to adjust some ornaments for 
a head-dress which the countess intended to wear at 
a ball, and he took her for some noble friend of her 
ladyship's — a mistake which the fair sdon, of an il- 
lustrious stock corrected with more zeal than com- 
placency. The Lady Julie could not brook the affiront 
which Nature sometimes puts on letters patent of 
nobility, by giving the attributes of rank to those 
who have no business with the title. The count 
spoke no more 6f Therese, but his thoughts did not 
run the less upon her. If, formerly, like other ad- 
mirers of the countess, he visited her dressing-'room 
once or twice a week ; now he was a constant atten* 
dant of it. 'Twas astonishing how rapidly he became 
initiated into the mysteries of the toilet. It was like 
a thing of intuition ! Pin, comb, ornament — what- 
ever it was — was ready for the hand of the &ir offi- 
' ' tr priestess, and, on the instant that it was 
ilaced there ; or, if dropped, picked xxp and 
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presented to her with that alert and watchful service 
which one may have for love, hut never can purchase 
for money. 

There are scholars, however, who, if they improve 
in one thing, are sure to go back in another; and 
such a one was the count. If he had all his thoughts 
about him at the countess's toilet, they seemed to 
desert him the moment its duties were over : he was 
then the dullest man alive. 'Twas surprising, too, 
how absent he became all at once. Not a day but he 
left his hat, or his gloves, or his cane, or something 
or another, in her ladyship^s dressing-room, and had 
to step back for it. On such occasions he would accost 
Therese with all the deference that he would pay to 
her mistress, and request her to look for such or such 
a thing ; acknowledging her compliance with a bow 
and a respectful pressure of the hand. He had now 
forgotten his gloves, and Therese tried in vain to 
find them. *' Perhaps," she said, <^ she had removed 
them with some of the countess's things into an ad- 
joining room," and thither she was going to search 
for them ; but the count could not think of giving 
her such trouble, and caught her by the arm — not 
because it was as round, and soft, and silky, as an arm 
of fair flesh and of the Medician mould would be — 
but to prevent her ; yet when he did prevent her, 
still he relaxed not his hold, though she gently tried 
to disengage herself. <^ My lord, let me go," said 
Therese ; " your lordship is in want of your gloves.*' 
The count's eyes might have told her that he cared 
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not a franc for his gloves. "Therese!" said he. 
" sweet Therese I" and caught her by the other arm. 
She was on the point of remonstrating, when her 
lips were stopped by the pressure of the count's ! 
The freedom was resented as soon as taken. ' In one 
and the same moment she released herself, and flung 
the young nobleman from her. 

Now the Lady Julie had rather more than the ordi«* 
nary penetration of her sex. She remarked that the 
count had not conceived half so strong a passion for 
her pianoforte or her work-table, as for her toilet. 
This induced her to consider what appendage of the 
latter could constitute its superior attraction; and 
that busy body, Memory, reminded her of the ex- 
pressive countenance, the well-formed neck and beaa- 
tifiil arms, with their graceful and varied movements, 
which her tell-tale mirror represented to her every 
morning officiating behind her chair ; and she came 
very speedily to the conclusion, that it was at l^ast a 
doubtful matter, whether the pleasure which the count 
took in frequenting her dressing-room arose chiefly 
from solicitude about herself, or from anxiety to assist 
her attendant. She had a sufficient share of art too. 
She knew that the way to see every thing was to 
affect to see nothing. She was as frank and uncon- 
cerned as possible ; and although her watchful mirror 
gave her frequent note of occasional slight collisions 
and entanglements between the count's fingers and 
those of Therese, as he would assist her in placing 
^'^ artificial flower, or adjusting the set of a curl; yet 
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she never allowed herself to betray it, but chatted on 
with him with her accdstomed sprightUness and com- 
placency. In short, repeated observation convinced 
her that she was indebted to her attendant for the 
increased interest which the count took, of late, in 
her toilet. No wonder, then, if his fits of absence 
struck her, and if she suspected that he taxed the 
remissness of his memory more severely than it 
merited. Was it not an excuse to return to her 
dressing-room, where of course he would find Therese 
alone, who remained there to arrange her ornaments 
and apparel ? She resolved to satisfy herself upon 
this point the very next opportunity, and that oppor- 
tunity was the present one. The count, as I said, 
had forgotten his gloves for the twentieth time, and 
must return for them. She allowed a minute or two 
to elapse, followed him, and found him and Therese 
in the situation I have described. <<What is the 
matter?'* inquired she, in an imperative and rather 
angry tone, leaving it optional for the count or 
Therese to answer. " Nothing," replied the former, 
extremely confused; '<only I have taxed Therese 
with having mislaid my gloves, and, behold ! here 
they are in my pocket !" The lady looked at the 
count, whose face and manner ill supported the vera- 
city of what he had asserted, and then turned to- 
wards Therese, in whose demeanour there was not 
the slightest change — except that the mantling of 
her cheek and neck had somewhat subsided. There 
is a. power in native dignity which ever transcends 
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the influence of mere human distinctions. Men may 
class men as they please ; the classification of nature 
will still be the predominant one — that whose daim 
shall hejhlt, whether it be acknowledged or not — ^to 
the weight of which no pride of stately lineage, no 
title, whether by inheritance or gift, can oppose an 
equivalent counterpoise. The self-esteem of the 
countess bowed before the presence of her offended 
maid. She glanced at the count, and saw that the 
proudest young nobleman in France was in the same 
predicament as herself. He looked as though he 
had forgotten that he had been bom to a title. 
'^ Come, count," said she, making an effort to recover 
herself, << the carriage waits ;* and Therese was left 
alone. 

The count was the favoured admirer of the Lady 
Julie — ^not because he was the handsomest and most 
accomplished young man in Paris, but on account of 
his rank, in which he had no competitor ; and though 
he had not yet proposed for her in form, yet was he 
generally looked upon as the intended of the noble 
fair one. Daily for the last two months, and more, 
had she expected the question: still it never came, 
and now seemed farther off than ever. It was clear 
that his allegiance to her had been shaken. Sitting- 
before her mirror, the countess beheld nothing but 
its lovely mistress, until something peculiar in the 
tone of the count's voice, when he occasionally ad- 
dressed an observation to Therese, struck her, and 
' ^ her attention towards the latter. She now 
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began to draw comparisons, and the result startled 
her. She saw that the countenance of her maid in* 
finitely excelled her own in that most touching of 
all things — expression. She examined it feature by 
feature, and was disconcerted at finding that where 
she searched for a fault she invariably lit upon a per- 
fection. From the face, she passed to the neck and 
arms of her attendant : she could not correct their 
symmetry by that of her own — she would have given 
her own in exchange for them. Therese was in the 
act of searching in a riband, which bound up her 
hair, for a pin which she had temporarily stuck in 
it : the countess marked the rich swell of the grace* 
ful limb as it was afiected by the motion ; she im- 
pulsively placed her own in the same attitude — 
dropped it again — and encountering her own eyes in 
the mirror, beheld herself the rery image of mortifi- 
cation and spleen. Subsequent observation, as we 
stated, convinced her that the count had anticipated 
her in appreciating the attractions of her maid ; and 
now the incident of the morning had set it beyond a 
doubt, that the countess had a rival where least of all 
she would have expected to find one. 

Few sentences were interchanged between her and 
the count during their ride ; in the course of which 
they descended firom the chariot to walk for a time 
in the royal gardens — which one of the numerous 
admirers of the lady entered with them. This gen- 
tleman's arm the countess took, dropping the count's 
with a slight excuse that she wanted to speak with 
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his rival, and walked with him the greater part of 
the time alone; yet the count neither looked hurt 
nor sad, but bowed with the greatest suavity when 
the other took his leave, and smilingly offered his 
arm to the countess again. He would not have 
borne a slight so gatiently a couple of months ago. 
The interest which he took in her was evidently on 
the decline ; and to Therese she was indebted for its 
waning. Therese must quit her service ; but what 
excuse could she make for dismissing her? — She 
would consider. 

She was right. The count had indeed conceived 
an ardent passion for Therese. The countess he had 
never truly loved. She was the reigningbeauty of Paris, 
and he, of course, became one of her train. His rank 
made him the most eligible of all her admirers for 
the honour of her hand ; and hence, as I remarked, 
the preference with which she regarded him — for the 
ruling passion of the countess's breast was ambition.^ 
The count's vanity was flattered, and more than once 
or twice was he on the point of soliciting her to ac- 
cept him ; but a doubt as to the real state of her af- 
fections, as well as a want of confidence in the nature 
of his own feelings, still withheld him from taking the 
final step. Such was the errand he came upon, the 
day he first saw Therese ; but this time it was the 
appearance of the fair stranger — whose dependent 
situation near his mistress was the last thing he 
should have divined — that prevented him from exe- 
cuting it. He went home that evening earlier than 
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tisual, and throwing himself into a chair to debate 
the important question — to marry ^ or not to marry f 
— was surprised at finding that he could think of 
nothing but the countenance and figure of Therese. 
Do what he would, she was still before him. << Were 
the countess like Therese/' exclaimed the count to 
himself, ** I would decide in a moment I" and from 
that moment the question was decided. The countess 
never could be his ! 

One or two little incidents also conyinced him that 
he had made no impression upon her heart ; naj, the 
officious kindness of one of those numerous indiyi* 
duals who busy themselves about every one's affairs 
but their own, had let him into the secret that her 
heart was in the possession of another, whom she had 
slighted upon the prospect of a more illustrious alii* 
ance. Still he frequented the countess's toilet ; but 
now it was for the sake of Therese ; the exquisite 
grace of whose every movement increased the im- 
pression which the first sight of her had made upon 
him. The varied expression of her countenance, 
beaming with intelligence such as he had never re* 
marked in a female face before; the modesty, the 
blandness that sat in it ; the tone of her voice, whose 
sweetness sent a thrill through him whenever she 
spoke ; her form, the symmetry of whose rich mould 
seemed to acquire enhancement from examination ; 
all convinced him that she was a being calculated to 
constitute the felicity of the man who should possess 
her; and he sighed to become that man. But did the 

K 
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count hitherto ever dream of marrying Therese ? — 
No. The count was a man of honour, but a man of 
warm affection^ ; and it is frequently the fatality of 
such men to yield to strong* excitement, and to allow^ 
the growth of wishes, the means of gratifying whicli 
they never take into consideration, till the ascen- 
dancy of passion has become almost too powerful for 
resistance. 

That day the count declined dining with the Lady- 
Julie. She had a party, and the. idea of company 
was insupportable to him. He promised, however, 
to look in, during the course of the evening, as there 
was to be a ball, and his presence could not on any 
account be dispensed with. No sooner had the count 
taken his leave, then he felt like a man who, from 
bondage, is suddenly restored to liberty. He wished 
for solitude ; he hurried out of Paris, and in the 
course of a couple of hours found himself in his 
chateau; which, as the season was winter, he had 
left in the keeping of one or two domestics. He was 
now alone — free from the chance of interruption, 
and at leisure to indulge in his meditations, of which 
Therese was the tbeme- 'Twas clear that with 
Therese there was no chance of success for a dis- 
honourable passion, and his own soul revolted at the 
thought of entertaining one. She had a heart that 
could be touched — should it not have been already so — 
but it was fortified all round with mind and principle. 
What was to be done ? He had but one of two al-> 
ternatives — to give her up, or to offer her his hand. 
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<^ The latter was impossible !*' and when he turned to 
the former, " Thai was impossible too !*' He passed 
irom chamber to chamber in a state of indescribable 
perplexity and indecision, and he was now in the 
banqueting-room. 'Twas a glorious apartment I He 
walked with a stately pace to the end of it, turned 
round, and folding his arms as he drew himself up, 
surveyed the painted and richly carved and gilded 
ceiling ; the massive marble columns that supported 
it ; the sides, that were lined with broad and lofty 
mirrors -, the doors, of the costliest wood, inlaid with 
gold ; and the furniture, corresponding in elegance 
and magnificence ! His soul felt a movement of 
pride : 'twas but momentary — T^^erese stood before 
him, and she looked more stately than that stately 
room I Hurried was the step with which he paced 
it back again, and impatient the movement with which 

IT 

he flung open the portal as he went out of it. 

The banqueting-room opened upon the gallery of 
paintings. There were his ancestors, male and female, 
for twenty generations. One of the latter had been 
ennobled for her beauty ; which was so uncommon 
that it made an impression upon the heart of Count 
Reginald, the fifth of the line, who raised the fair one 
to his bed, though descended of a plebeian stock. 
This portrait Count Theodore was always fontl « of 
contemplating, it was so beautiftil ; and now he drew 
a chair and sat down before it. It had lost its effect 
upon him ! In a minute, though his eyes were still 
fixed upon the canvas, he was poring upon the fea- 

k2 
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tures of Therese I She was fairer than Count Regi- 
nald's wife I His eye fell upon a table that stood 
within his reach : the book of the family tree was 
lying on it : he took it, and opened it. There was 
Count Reginald with half a score of titles ; and, op- 
posite to him, ^' Therese TEstrange," without a single 
one. The fairest female in his ^ne was not mistress 
of a drop of noble blood ! Strange thoughts passed 
through Count Theodore's mind as he replaced the 
book of the &mily tree, and rose from the chair. 
The next portrait caught his eye : it was that of the 
sixth Count Reginald, the son of Therese TEstrange 
by her lord — the bravest, the most generous and ac- 
complished of the count's ancestors. His face was 
his mother's, save that the lineaments were stamped 
with the richest impress of manhood. Count Theo- 
dore smiled at the stately attitudes in which some of 
his more immediate ancestors were drawn, as, walk- 
ing out of the gallery, he turned his back upon them, 
pronouncing twice or thrice the name of Therese 
TEstrange.— ** And why," said he, as he descended 
the spacious staircase, " why should not another 
Therese be gifted on the family tree ?" 

The count entered his study ; he took up a book : 
'twas the biography of great and eminent men. He 
carelessly turned over the leaves without any inten- 
tion of reading it. " The Duke de " caught 

his e^. The duke's father had been a simple mercer 
in an obscure village in the province of Normandy ; 
and the son, by his talents, courage, and virtues, bad 
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raised himself to the highest rank of nohility. His 
descendant, in the third generation, was now the 
most dissolute. character in Paris ! ** So," said Count 

Theodore ; **the ancestor of the Duke de was 

indebted to his virtues for his nobility : they found 
him a plebeian, and they made him a duke. A pity 
that, with his title, he could not have transmitted to 
his posterity the worth that was the cause of his 
obtaining it !** 

The count took np his hat, went out, and wan- 
dered into his grounds ; and presently found himself 
in the neighbourhood of the village chapel. He was 
close to the burying-ground, where stood the mau- 
soleum of his ancestors. Opening a wicket, he ap- 
proached it, and read over the names of the silent 
inmates. The lofty and ample chateau, with its 
spiral turrets, lay full in sight : he leaned against the 
last home of his forefathers, and gazed upon the 
gorgeous mansion. Nineteen of its successive lords 
were narrowly housed within the building, whose 
monumental wall was supporting him. He felt as 
if every thing was unstable — as if there was nothing 
which he had a hold of — as if the solid earth he stood 
upon was about to vanish from under his feet. The 
idea of the one Great Cause came strong upon him, 
and he felt an awe at the thought of the infinitude of . 
the wisdom and goodness of that Cause. And the 
final day occurred to him ; and he imagined Therese ^ 
floating up as a bright emanation of that Cause 
returning unpolluted to its source. His soul was 
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humbled and soothed. He looked at the chateau t 
he thought that virtue was statelier, more lofty, and 
more spacious. — " A second Therese might be grafted 
on the family tree.** 

He returned back to Paris, and dressed for the 
evening. 'Twas late when he entered the ball-room. 
A set of dances had been just concluded, and the 
company were in groups — some walking, some sitting, 
and some standing. In one of the latter he observed 

the Duke de B , the Marquis R , and three 

or faur other noblemen. They were stationed at the 
entrance of the apartment. '< Certainly the finest 

woman in the room !** exclaimed the Marquis R . 

" Beyond comparison,** added the Duke de B . 

" That air of ease and grace — which indeed are things 
inseparable — at least the former from the latter— is 
the result of the most admirable proportion ! Yea 
have the oval in her face, exact as a mathematician 
could define it ; and mark how her features harmo- 
nize with it ! Her waist is the circle : I would defy 
the compass to correct it ! But take the entire 
figure — its outline — how richly and flowingly it un- 
dulates ! — There is woman in every curve of it. If 
she is the countesses attendant, why then Nature has 
modelled a princess, and left the attiring of her to For- 
tune, who, in her blindness, has put a vassaFs drapery 
upon her." The duke was a virtuoso in the arts. It 
was his only merit. He was esteemed the best judge 
f sculpture in Paris, and the works of the finest 

isters waited for his decision before the standard of 
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tfaeir merit could be fixed. On this occasion, how- 
ever, the count perceived, from the looks of the duke's 
auditors, that their acquiescence in the propriety of 
his remarks arose less from deference to the duke, than 
from their own conviction ; nor was he astonished 
at the independence of their judgment, when, follow- 
ing the direction of their eyes, he saw Therese in 
the act of listening to some instructions which her 
lady was giving her. She was attired for the occa- 
sion, and seemed another and a &irer Therese. He 
was struck by a sudden stillness in the room: he 
looked around him: the groups of walkers had 
stopped ; such of the company as had been sitting 
had left their places, and approached the middle of 
the room. Admiration and wonder were painted in 
every face; every eye was riveted upon Therese. 
He felt a movement of jealousy at the influence of 
her beauty. He instinctively turned towards the 
party which he had encountered upon entering. He 
saw the duke in the same attitude of rapt contem- 
plation. A sickness came over the count's heart as 
he marked the earnest gaze of the libertine. He 
felt a want of freer air, and quitted the room. 

The count descended into the garden, in which a 
temporary building had been erected, where the com- 
pany were to sup. The garden was intersected with 
walks, down one of which, narrow and thickly shaded, 
the count accidentally turned. An arbour was at the 
end of it, upon the seat of which he threw himself. 
And now he revolved a question which had never 
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occurred to him before — " Was Theresa to be won ? 
Was her heart free ? and, if it was, could he excite 
an interest in it ?'*— for somethings assured him that 
without engaging her aifections, 'twas idle to hope 
for the possession of such a woman as Therese. 
** She would spurn his title and possessions, as she 
had spumed their owner! That act of indiscretion 
too I — ^What would he not give that he had never 
committed it I It might have awakened in a mind, 
so constituted as hers, a feeling of offended pride 
which would be proof against all offers of atonement !" 

He had mused about a quarter of an hour, when 
his meditations were interrupted by a scuffling at the 
entrance of the walk. The sound approached : it 
was that of a person trying to drag another along*, 

who was powerfully, but ineffectually resisting. The 

count started up at the voice of the duke I 

*< Resist not," said the latter, in a suppressed key> 
."resist not, but accompany me, and I swear to releitse 
yjDVL in a moment : I merely want to speak to you, 
free from observation." 

The count was astonished at the silence of the 
person whom the duke addressed, and who neither 
remonstrated nor called for assistance, though still 
continuing to struggle. The walk was what is 
called a dark one, but it derived from the more open 
part of the. garden, which was partially illuminated, 
sufficient light to discern the figure of any one who 
might approach — after passing a certain angle. B^ 
yond this point the duke mi the persou who Knwil-. 
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lingly accompanied him had now arrived. The fignre 
of the latter was that of Theresel and, from the 
attitude of the duke, it was evident that, while with 
one arm he was forcing her along, with the other he 
held something to her mouth to prevent her from 
speaking. 

*^ Now you are free I ** exclaimed the duke, releas- 
ing Therese, and at the same time placing himself 
between her and the entrance of the walk ; << now 
you are free I but you depart not till you have heard 
me. Leave this house to-night : my palace receives 
you, and my fortune is at your disposal!*' 

The count listened for her reply — Therese returned 
none. He saw her fignre wavering — he heard a con- 
vulsive sob — in a bound he reached her, and caught 
her as she was falling back in a swoon. 

" Villain, who are you ? " vociferated the duke. 

" The foe of a villain I *' was the count's retort. 
'< Three miles from the barrier of St. Dennis, to- 
morrow, an hour after sunrise I " 

<' I understand you, count," replied the other ; 
*^both time and place will suit. I shall be punctual V* 
and the count was left alone, supporting Therese. 

What was to be done? To carry Therese into 
the house was to discover the adventure. — She had 
swooned, and there were no restoratives at hand. 
He heard the tinkling play of a fountain. — He durst 
not carry her to it, as it was situated in the open part 
of the garden, in the principal walk, where the domes- 
tics of the countess were passing to and fro. The 
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idea of the arbour struck him : he carried her into it, 
and laid her upon the seat. A minute, and he was 
in the room> where the refreshments were already- 
spread ; another, and he was at her side again, with 
a vessel which he had filled with water. He set it 
down, and gently raising the insensible girl, and sup- 
porting her head upon his breast, he sprinkled her 
face and chafed her temples, until a faint sigh or two 
gave signs of returning animation. 

"Let me go!" feebly articulated Therese, when 
she had come sufficiently to herself to speak, at the 
same time making an effort to remove the encircling 
arm of the count. " Let me go, if you are a man ! " 

" Therese," said the count, softly, " 'tis I. The 
villain who just now treated you with violence is not 
here. I happened fortunately to be at hand to render 
you assistance, and caught you when you fainted. 
Be satisfied : I shall remove my arm as soon as you 
are able to dispense with its support." 

"I am able now," articulated Therese with an 
effort — half raising her head, but immediately drop- 
ping it again on the count's shoulder. 

" You are too weak yet," said the count. " Remain 
where you are, and rely upon my hojQour, Therese ! 
I shall discontinue my assistance the moment it be- 
comes unnecessary." 

" Therese," resumed the count, " this morning I 
offended you ; I shall never — never presume to do so 
again. For a quarter of an hour have you lain insen- 
sible on my breast : your lips have been within an 
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inch of mine ; I could have pressed them withdat 
your resisting me ; but I would not — I durst not — 
for I respect you, Therese. Do you forgive me for 
what passed in the morning ? ** 

" I do," replied Therese, The count gently pressed 
the form that was reclining upon him. '^ I am better, 
my lord,** said the maid ; ^* I think I can now sit up.** 

" There," said the count, " you are free !" He 
half relaxed his clasp : she withdrew herself from it 
— sat up — rose from the seat — attempted to walk a 
few paces, and staggered. The count*8 arm encircled 
her waist again, and her hand, which she had ex- 
tended for assistance, was firmly locked in his . '< You 
are still too weak,'* said he ; " return and sit down for a 
few minutes longer, and you will be perfectly restored." 
He drew her back, unresisting, into the arbour. 

** I can support myself, my lord,*' said Therese, as 
they sat down. He released her hand and waist. 

" Would you rather that gentleman were here ?** 
asked the count. 

** I know not whom you mean, my lord,*' was her 
reply. 

" The gentleman who dragged you hither,*' re- 
joined the count. " He seems to have conceived a 
passion for you. He offered you his palace and the 
command of his fortune, which is ample — would you 
accept them ?" 

" No !" said Therese. 

" Not if he offered you his hand ?" 

** No !" reiterated the maid. 
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** Not if he were a duke ?" 

<< Not if he were a king, my lord !*' emphatically 
exclaimed Therese. 

" Surpassing girl ! " cried the count, '^ would you 
take me i£ I offered you my fortune and my hand ?** 
Therese made no reply. Both sat silent for a space. 
" Therese, did you eter love ?** inquired the count. 
Not a word said the maid. <^ If your heart is free — 
if you have never bestowed it upon another, and I 
should a^k you to make a gift of it to me as an 
honourable lover— as a husband, Therese ! — should 
I stand any chance of obtaining it ? " Therese was 
silent stilL <' Therese !" breathed the count, passing 
his arm stealingly round her waist, and gently draw- 
ing her towards him, *' I love you I Give me an 
answer to my question — Could you return my love ? 
Look I I am at your feet I Will you be mine ?" 

** Therese I Therese !** cried half a dozen voices 
together in the garden. She started up and broke 
from the count — not, however, before he had im- 
printed a kiss upon her hand — and with a swift 
though unsteady step glided out of the walk. 

The count and the duke met the next morning ; 
when a flesh wound, which the latter received in the 
breast, put an end to the affair. 

The news of the duel soon spread over Paris, and 
in a day or two the cause of it also transpired ; not 
through the incautlon*of either of the principals — 
each of whom had cogent reasons for keeping the 
adventure which led to their rencontre a secret — but 
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through the laudable curiosity of one of the countess's 
attendants. 

The day succeeding the ball, the place of Therese 
— who, from the agitation of the preceding evening, 
was so mueh indisposed as to be unable to rise tiU 
the afternoon— was filled, though not supplied, by 
another. 

*^ A duel between the count and the duke I" ex- 
claimed the countess. 

'< Ay, madam," rejoined the attendant ; << and that 
is only half the wonder, and not the least wonderful 
half." 

The curiosity of the countess was excited, and the 
communicatiyeness of her maid required little to sti- 
mulate it. She had caught a glimpse of the duke 
following Therese, as the latter quitted the saloon, 
charged with some instructions to the superinten- 
dents of the supper -room: she descended after them 
into the garden, saw the duke overtake her, accost 
her, and endeavour to draw her into the walk ; and, 
on her refusing to accompany him, forcibly seize her 
and half carry her into it — applying his handkerchief 
to her mouth to prevent her from speaking : she had 
followed them into the walk, screening herself be- 
hind the trees, and had been an eye and ear witness 
of all that had taken place, from Therese's fainting 
in the arms of the count till her precipitate retreat 
from the arbour. Not a circumstance was omitted. 
If the adventure gained nothing in the relation, at 
least it was not a loser by it. 
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The countess spoke not a word till her attendant 
had concluded, nor for some time after ; then throw- 
ing back her ringlets, and looking the latter fiill in 
the face — " The count offer marriage to Therese I" 
she exclaimed : " I must be satisfied of the truth of 
it from her own lips ! " 

Therese started up in the bed, when she saw the 
countess enter her chamber. " Lie down, Therese," 
said the latter, casting a discontented glance at the 
half -exposed neck of the disconcerted maid, *« lie 
down, and tell me truly what passed between you and 
the count last evening in the garden." For Therese 
to tell any thing was to tell the truth : she corroborated 
the communication of her substitute in every particu- 
lar. " Do you believe the count ? — Do you love the 
count ? — Would you marry the count ?" successively 
but fruitlessly interrogated the lady. Therese made 
no reply. " Vain and aspiring girl I'* continued the 
countess, " your silence proves your folly and credu- 
lity. But beware that your pride at the thought of 
enjoying the count's love does not make you the 
dupe of his artifice. He is a profligate ! You should 

rather have listened to the honest Duke de B . 

Understand from him the only terms upon which a 
domestic may hope for an alliance with a nobleman !'* 
The countess was astonished at the imperturbable 
serenity with which Therese listened to her. ".Con- 
fident girl !" she added, " you despise my warning-, 
and may abide the consequences of your presump- 
tion ! But you are too high for your station ! Your 
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engagement with me expires in a fortnight. Apply 
to the count ; perhaps he may help you to a better 
one. You are at liberty in a fortnight I** 

" Would I had discharged her this very day I** 
cried the countess to her attendant, upon returning 
to her dressing-room ; <' and I should unquestionably 
have done so, had I but a fault to accuse her of.*' 
The latter part of this exclamation was delivered so 
emphatically, that the attendant looked inquisitively 
in the speakers face. The countess looked inquisi- 
tively at her attendant. '* Well ? '* said the lady. 

" Would you like to be furnished with one ?*' in- 
quired the maid. 

*< Yes," after a look of conjecture and a pause, re- 
joined the countess, and abruptly left the room. 
She rode about Paris till dinner-time. A hundred 
stops did her chariot make to receive the compli- 
ments of beaux, and interchange civilities with belles 
— her guests of the preceding evening. She was all 
animation and volubility ; she taljced about a thou- 
sand things, but thought all the while of nothing but 
Therese and the count. She was engaged to a party 
in the evening. Upon going up to make her toilet, 
she saw the attendant who had officiated for Therese 
in the morning standing outside her dressing-roon^ 
door. A look, admonitory of caution, caused her to 
check her pace and tread more softly. There was a 
pause at the door — a whisper — a gaze of satisfaction 
and inquiry — a whisper again, >Yhich was answered 
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hj a smile — though the brow of the person who gare 
that smile was any thing but an open one — and the 
countess, entering her apartment alone, found Therese 
up, and in readiness to wait upon her. 

The countess's toilet was soon made. Little pains 
did it cost at any time, under the- active and tasteful 
hands of Therese; and now less than oyer, for the 
lady sat passive and abstracted, as though she took* 
not the smallest interest in the operation ; but her 
face was flushed, and languor hung upon her fea- 
tures. She desired the bell to be rung ; a page en- 
tered, and she asked for a glass of water. There 
were only her snow-shoes to tie on ; the attendant 
entered with them, and proceeded to officiate for 
Therese, who was instantly dismissed. The countess 
cast a glance at her jewel-case which lay upon the 
toilet, and then at the kneeling attendant. Her res- 
piration became uneasy: the page re-entered with 
the glass of water ; she drank it off eagerly, and ex- 
claiming — ^* Be quick !" — precipitately left the room. 

Meanwhile the count was all conjecture. The 
silence of Therese, when he declared an honourable 
passion for her, was a mystery which he could not 
unravel. Did she doubt his sincerity? Did she 
feel that she could not love him ? Were her affec- 
tions engaged to another? A thousand times that 
day did he ask himself these questions, nor could he 
sleep at night with meditating upon them. Never 
was the sun so slow in rising as he appeared to the 
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count on the morning that followed that night. The 
fever of incertitude was almost insupportable, and, 
when at length it was day, scarcely could he transact 
the customary and not, ungrateful occupations of the 
dressing-room and parlour, or wait for the appro- 
priate hour of repairing to the countess's toilet — 
which he intended to risit that morning for the last 
time, and merely to gain an interview withTherese. 
Scarcely hdA the dock struck, when the count's foot 
was on the first step of her ladyship's staircase. 
With a throbbing heart he knocked at the dressing- 
room 'door, and opened it. The countess was seated 
near her toilet ; — behind her stood the attendant — 
before her was an open trunk, and near it stood 
Therese ; while an officer of justice, who was kneel- 
ing by the trunk, as though he had been in the act 
of examining it, held up to Therese a diaindnd 
broach, which he exhibited with an air of low triumph 
and superciliousness. 

** What is the matter ?** involuntarily demanded 
the coimt, after he had surveyed the group for a mo- 
ment or two. 

" Oh, nothing," replied the countess ; " only I 
have missed a diamond broach, and the officer has 
found it in that trunk." 

" And to whom does that trunk belong?" inquired 
the count. 

" To me !" said Therese ; while a smile — such as 
lofty scorn would give, "provoked by a cause most 
foul and mean — played faintly on her lip. " "^^""^ ^"^ 

L 
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my trunk," she repeated, " and the hroach was found 
in it ; hut the hand that put it there was not mine." 

«< Insolent I" exclaimed the countess, " your com- 
posure is the assurance of gnilt, prepared to meet 
detection, and to out-&ce it I but you escape for this 
time ;— you are free to leave my service — I shall not 
prosecute you. Here are your wages, and begone !" 

*< No !" said Therese, ^' I shall neither take your 
money nor profit by your clemency ! I shall §"0 to 
the place where sooner or later guilt must take up its 
abode — though it is not always the offender who 
enters that place I I shall take my trial ! — the wise 
and good judge may find out some means to unravel 
what, I own, is inexplicable to me I — If not, I must 
bear the stain of the sin which I never committed. 
— The punishment, whatever it may be, will be little 
compared to that ! ** 

The count glanced at the Lady Julie — her eye en- 
countered his, and was instantly turned another way. 
He looked at her attendant — she was alternately 
folding and unfolding a ribbon, pursuing her occupa- 
tion with an earnestness to which its importance was 
wholly disproportionate. He looked at Therese — 
she appeared more like the accuser than the accused 
— the judge than the criminal. Calmly, yet sternly, 
she surveyed the one and the other ; and now and 
then raised her clear eyes to heaven, with an ex- 
pression of mingled resignation and confidence. 

~the is innocent I*' exclaimed the count to him- 
h that kind of deep-drawn sigh which , 
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one might imagine, announces the transition from 
suspended vitality to resuscitation. 

Therese heard it. Involuntarily she looked at the 
count. She read in his countenance, which beamed 
meltingly upon her, the thoughts that were passing 
in his soul. — He believed that she was innocent I 
Her cheek coloured till the richest vermilion would 
not have been deep enough to paint its die ; — there 
were two or three slight convulsive movements of 
her Mr throat — and the maid burst into a shower of 
tears I 

" You may go, sir !'* said the countess, addressing 
the officer : ^< 1 am sorry for the unhappy girl, and 
do not wish the law to take its course." 

" Stop 1 " exclaimed Therese ; " I go along with 
you I — I am your prisoner I" 

'< I am forbidden to take you into custody,** said 
the officer, turning, as he was in the act of going out 
of the door, " and cannot." 

« What shall I do ? ** ejaculated Therese. 

" Surrender yourself to the mayor,*' remarked the 
count. 

'< It shall be done,** said Therese, relocking the 
trunk ; and hastily left the room. 

Therese surrendered herself to the. mayor; the 
countess and the attendant were summoned and ex- 
amined ; the officer proved the finding of the jewel in 
Therese's trunk, and she was committed £or trial. 

And now nothing occupied all Paris but the count's 

l2 
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passion for Therese, and the crime with which 6he 
had been charged. Her rejection of pardon, her 
voluntary surrender, her extraordinary beauty, and 
the fortitude with which she bore her imprisonment, 
were the theme of every tongue. The dignity, too, 
with which she conducted herself towards the Duke 
de B , was the subject of encomium and astonish- 
ment : he had called to wait upon her, but she per- 
emptorily refused to see him. He had sent the first 
legal opinion in Paris to her, to undertake her cause ; 
but, the moment she learned by whom the advocate 
had been employed, she firmly declined his services. 
The count, too, applied in vain to see her, until he 
.prevailed on his sister, the Baroness C , to ac- 
company him; when he was admitted — and by that 
lady, now, were the legal advisers employed who 
were to conduct the defence of Therese. 

The day of trial approached. Upon the eve of 
that day, the baroness and the count paid their cus- 
tomary visit to the prison. As they were going in, 
they were informed that Therese had been engaged 
all that morning with a stranger, who had the ap- 
pearance of having recently arrived in Paris, and was 
still with her 3 and they were debating whether they 
should wait or call again — when a remarkably hand- 
some young man, in military undress, issued from 
the passage leading to the room in which Therese 
was confined, and, hastily passing them, went out. 
The count's heart throbbed. 
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" Who is that ?" hastily interrogated he. 
** The stranger, *' replied the person whom he 
addressed : " She is now alone." 

The count mechanically followed the haroness into 
Therese's apartment. His passion had assumed a 
deep and settled character. His lawyers had assured 
him that she was certain of heing acquitted ; and he 
had resolved that the moment she regained her free- 
dom, he would implore her to intrust it to his keep- 
ing. He had fully apprised his sister of his inten- 
tion ; who, heing a sensible, though a proud woman, 
implicitly and at once gave in to his views the mo- 
ment she satisfied herself that it was impossible to 
divert him from his object — a step of the propriety 
of which every succeeding interview with Therese 
still more and more convinced her. Yet was the 
count uncertain as to the state of Thereee's heart, 
which, as he never saw her alone, he had little 
opportunity of ascertaining. Seldom she looked at 
him, or he might perhaps have read it in her eye ; 
seldom she spoke to him, or the tone of her voice 
might have given him some insight into it. In short, 
she maintained a marked and strict reserve towards 
. the count, which was the more irksome to him from 
the frankness with which she communicated with 
his sister. The fear of some previous attachment 
continually haunted him, and frequent were his mis- 
givings, although they were still outnumbered by his 
hopes. The latter, however, almost vanished when 
he saw the handsome stranger, who had been «*" ^^^^ 
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morning alone with Therese; and he stood heibre 
the fair captive speechless and cast down, as one who 
had been visited by some unexpected and astound- 
ing calamity. ^ •" 

<< Is any thing the matter?** asked TherieseV alarmed 
at the count's appearance: ** Is any thing the mat- 
ter? '* repeated she, approaching him and taking- his 
hand, then instantly dropping it again. 

<< Nothing,** answered the count, with a smile, re- 
lieved by the earnestness of Therese*s manner : ^* no- 
thing is the matter: would Therese be unhappy 
were it otherwise ?** 

" Certainly,** said Therese, relapsing into, her usual 
distance. 

The count thought of the stranger again. " You 
have had a visitor this morning,** said the count. 

" A friend,** said she, with a sigh. 

" And nothing more ?** inquired the count. The- 
rese was silent. '^ Come,** said the count to the 
baroness, " I fear we intrude upon Therese— at least 
my company can be dispensed with. You, if you 
like, can stay, and 1 shall call for you in an hour." 

'* My lord I my lord I ** cried Therese, as the count 
was departing, ** you go in displeasure ! jSomething^ 
has offended you I What is it, my lord? If the 
fault lies with me, let me know it, that t' may repair 
it or atone for it.** 

" You mistake, Therese,** replied the count, un- 
willing to come to an explanation with her in her 
present circumstances, especially as his sister was 
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present; and somewhat soothed again by the ener- 
getic warmth of her appeal. '^ You mistake. All*s 
well ; onl^r snmmon all your composure for to-mor- 
row : ttU then adieu, Theresa I" 

But the* 8%ht relief which the count had received 
from Therese's manner of accosting him vanished as 
soon as- he found- himself alone. The handsome 
stranger engrossed his thoughts, and kept him on 
the rack wit^ conjecture and apprehension. *' He 
was just the man to interest such a woman as The- 
rese ! one whom sucIIl a woman would be likely to 
love with all her heart and soul I — to love lastingly 
— exclusively I " Though it was little more than a 
glimpse which he had caught of him, yet that glihipse 
gave the count the impression of a man of lofty prin- 
ciple and fine sensibility. '< If the affections of The- 
rese were engaged, it was he, and he only, who was 
the master of them; — He was the man!** With 
some persons surmise is speedily converted into cer- 
tainty ; scarcely does the shadow stand before them, 
when it fills, or seems to fill, into substance. Such 
was the case with the count. He wandered through 
the suburbs of Paris, musing upon the utter frustra- 
tion of his fondly cherished hopes by the union of 
Th^rese with the stranger. " She was lost to him I" 
— and how every thing else vanished along with her I 
— title,, fortune, relative, friend, — yea, the whole 
world I — in the place of which nothing appeared but 
a void, without a single object of solicitude to interest 
QV even occupy him. So is it ever with love. Ex- 
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cept the ^oman of our heart, there is not an object 
of human desire, the loss of which, when the mind is 
in its fnll vigour, is attended for the time with a feel- 
ing of utter desolation. The death of one hope is 
the birth of another; from cha^n at the failure of 
the prefient speculation, iiffe Inrnto anticipation of 
success in the prosecution of a future one, which is 
ever at hand to engross and solace us : but the mis- 
carriage of the lover is the missing of a leap 
which is to carry us over into some rare deli- 
cious spot of fair earth, from which a profound ravine 
divides us, without any thing to snatch at should we 
fail to clear it, and with nothing but the torrent or 
the rock to receive us ! 

So lost was the count in his meditlitions, it was not 
until full three hours past the appointed time that 
he remembered his promise to call upon the baroness. 
He hastened back to the prison : " Was the baroness 
still with Therese ?"— « No." "Was Therese 
alone ?"—« No." " Who was with her ?"— " The 
stranger." The count felt chilled from bead to foot ; 
he tottered down the steps of the prison, and reached 
home he knew not how. Dinner wad waiting — He 
could not partake of it. Some friends were expect- 
ing him — He could not see them. The Marquis of 

R had been there, and said he would call again 

in the evening — He must be denied to him and to 
every body I The count rushed up stairs to his 
chamber, and locked himself in. 
* Early upon the morning of the trial was the ba- 
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ronSss with Therese. She found her attired in black. 
" Why not dress in white ?" inquired'the baroness. 

'^ I wear/* replied Therese, " the dress that I shall 
wear for ever, unless Providence has ordained* that I 
shall take it o£f to-day." 

The baroness aske^her how she felt. 

*' Prepared/' was her answer. Ever since she had 
entered the prison, she had accustomed herself to 
regard her conviction as certain. << Because/' added 
she, <<the efforts that we. make to meet calamity as 
we ought, although it should not arrive, are never 
thrown away ; whereas, by indulging in anticipations 
of good fortune, we aggravate the pain of disappoint* 
ment." The baroness gazed upon the beautiful mo- 
ralist, and was silent. << I have bade good bye in 
time," continued Therese, "to hopes, from which, 
had I permitted myself to cherish them, it might 
have cost me my life to part." Her eyes were cast 
down while she.uttered this ; she sighed deeply, and 
raising thein, encountered the kind but penetrating 
looks of the baroness. 

" You are a wonder ! " exclaimed the latter, " and 
deserve to be the wife of a prince I *' The maiden's 
eyes fell again, and a faint blush rose upon her cheek. 
" Therese," continued the baroness, " I am as confi- 
dent of your innocence in this affair as I am of my 
own. I need not tell you what the count thinks of 
you. We are resolved that the whole world shall 
see how much we honour you, whatsoever may be 
the issue of this trial. This is the richest of our 
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&mil7 jewels, and is known to all the nobility of 
Paris — hundreds of whom will be in the court to-day. 
It is known to be mine. It has not its fellow in 
France for the weight and lustre of the diamonds. 
You shall wear it. It stamps you as the object of 
our love and respect. It proclaims our contempt for 
the aspersion which has been cast upon you. Take 
it/* she repeated, throwing a necklace of brilliants 
over Therese's neck, and at the same moment catch^ 
ing the astonished maid, subdued and all dissolved in 
tears, to her bosom. 

They were interrupted by the entrance of the 
gaoler, who informed Therese that the court was 
waiting for her. 

The summons recalled her self-possession. ^< In 
a minute," she said; and in a minute her counte- 
nance was clear and smiling. 

<< You are ready, I see," said the baroness. 

" I am," replied Therese. 

" Come, then," said the baroness, '^ I shall accom- 
pany you into court." 

Never met the baroness such a look as that which 
was turned upon her by Therese. There was an 
effort to speak ; a smile that ackpowledged her in- 
ability to do so ; a pressure of the fair maid*s heart 
by her hand — a sigh — and nothing more. 

The court was crowded. Half the nobility of 

France was there; many had been attracted from 

distant parts by the fame of the approaching trial ; 

nsands, who had been baffled in their attempts 
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to gain admission, snrronnded the building without. 
The noble friends of the countess were seated in the 
vicinity of the part allotted to witnesses ; opposite 
to them were the counsel of Therese, with the count, 
whose looks, pale and languid, bore the traces of the 
last day's agitation, and of the night of restlessness 
and fever which had succeeded that day. By all 
who knew the count, or to whom he was pointed 
out, this was set down to the interest which he took 
in Therese, and construed into an unfavourable omen, 
as to the issue of the trial. At length, upon a move- 
ment in that part of the court where the prisoner 
was expected to enter, the buzz that had been kept 
up by the interchange of a thousand mingled ques- 
tions and replies, given in an under breath, subsided, 
and was succeeded by a dead silence, which became, 
if possible, more breathless, when the majestic form 
of the baroness appeared, supporting the iair Therese. 

Upon her entrance, the baroness curtsied to the 
court, with an air which implied rather an assertion 
of her own dignity than an acknowledgment of 
deference; she then led Therese to the front, and 
contemplating her for a moment or two with an ex- 
pression of satisfaction at the conscious innocence 
which was eloquently painted in her looks and de- 
meanour, she imprinted a kiss upon each of her 
cheeks, and retired about half a pace behind her. 

The indictment having been read, the counsel for 
the prosecution opened the pleadings. He was a 
middle-aged man, more indebted to fetmily influence 
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than to talent for the office which he held — that of 
advocate for the crown. He stated the particulars 
of the case ; the missing of the jewel hy the countess ; 
her suspicions of Therese ; the searching of Therese^s 
trunk, and the finding of the jewel secreted in it. 
He then descanted upon the lady's clemency; and, 
passing on to Therese's rejection of forgiveness, ex- 
erted all his sophistry to invalidate the merit of that 
act. '^ Remember," said the advocate, ^' remember 
who was present — A nobleman who had declared an 
honourable passion for the prisoner— had made her 
the proffer of his hand I — to ally herself to whose 
house might have been an object of ambition to the 
daughter of the most illustrious family in France I 
What bounds would you set to desperation in a pre- 
dicament like that, where aggrandisement, beyond 
the wildest dreams of aspiring fancy, was to be ex- 
changed for the contempt and desertion attendant 
upon a blasted character ! What chance of retrieve- 
ment, howsoever desperate, would not be caught at, 
where death itself was to be preferred to the frastra-^ 
tion of hope ? Look at the collected girl that stands 
before you I — upon whose youthful nerves that solemn 
seat of justice — this array of learning and searching* 
deliberation — ^this crowded concourse, produce not 
the slightest impression ! What might you not ex- 
pect from the intrepidity — I will not say effrontery — 
I will not say boldness " At the commence- 
ment of this appeal to the deportment of Therese, 
the advocate looked full upon the fair prisoner, at 
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whom he had only glanced before. As he perused 
the ingenuous hce, where blandness and beauty sat 
equally enthroned ; as he read in it, traced by the 
hand of Heaven itself, a refutation, in eloquence sur- 
passing the advocacy of a thousand tongues — ^his con- 
fidence wavered, his coUectedness began to forsake 
him, and he was obliged to turn another way. But 
a new source of discomfiture awaited him ; he saw, 
hy the looks of the court, that his embarrassme];Lt was 
perceived — scarce a countenance but betrayed the 
smile that triumphed at its detection. He felt con- 
founded — he faltered — he stopped I — " I feel it unne- 
cessary,'' said he, at length, " to dilate upon this 
point ; I shall trouble the court no further, but pro- 
ceed to call my witnesses ;'* and he sat down. 

The countess was summoned. Her examination 
was brief. That of the officer, who followed her, 
occupied about the same time. The attendant was 
the next witness, and underwent a strict cross-exami- 
nation. 

** Do you entertain any ill-will towards the pri- 
soner?" asked the counsel of Therese. 

" None." 

" Have you ever quarrelled with her?" 

« No." 

" Do you truly believe that she deposited the 
jewel in her trunk ?" 

" I do not like to think ill of any one." 

*' That is not an answer to my question : — Do you 
believe that she put it there ? " 
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•* How else could it have come there ?" 

"Answer me, Yes or No," said the advocate. 
" Do you believe that Therese secreted the jewel 
in her trunk? Yes or No?" 

"Yes !" at last faltered out the attendant. 

"Now, my girl,'' continued the advocate, **pay 
heed to what you say — remember you are upon your 
oath ! — Will you swear that you did not put it there 
yourself?" 

There was a pause and a profound silence. After 
about a minute had elapsed — ''Well?" said the 
advocate. 

Another pause ; while in an assembly where hun- 
dreds of human hearts were throbbing, not an indi- 
vidual stirred or even appeared to breathe, such was 
the pitch of intensity to which the suspense of the 
court was wound up. 

" Well," said the advocate a second time, ** will 
you answer me ? Will you swear that you yourself 
did not put the jewel into Therese's trunk ?" 
I will," at last said the attendant boldly. 
You swear it ?" 
I do." 

And why did you not answer me at once ?" 
I do not like that such questions should be put 
to me," replied the attendant. 

For a minute or two the advocate was silent. A 
feeling of disappointment seemed to pervade the 
whole court ; now and then a half suppressed sigh 
was heard ; and here and there a handkerchief was 
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lifted to an eye, which was no sooner wiped than it 
was turned again upon Therese with an expression of 
the most lively commiseration. The maid herself was 
the only individual who appeared perfectly at her 
ease ; even the haroness looked as if her firmness 
was on the point of giving way, as she drew closer 
to Therese, round whose waist she now had passed 
her arm. 

*< You have done with the witness ?" said the ad- 
vocate for the prosecution. 

" No," replied, the other, and reflected for a mo- 
ment or two longer. At length, << Have you any 
keys of your own ?" said he. 

" I have." 

" I know you have," said the advocate. " Are 
they ahout you?" 

« Yes." 

" Is not one of them broken ?*' 

After a pause — " Yes." 

"Show them me I" 

The witness, after searching some time in her 
pocket, took the keys out and presented them. 

*\ Let the trunk be brought into the court," said 
the advocate. 

" Now, my girl," resumed the advocate, " attend 
to the questions which I am going to put to you, 
and deliberate well before you reply, because I have 
those to produce who will answer them truly should 
you fail to do so. Were you ever in the service of 
a Monsieur St. Ange ?" 
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" Yes," replied the attendant^ evidently discon- 
certed. 

^' Did you not open, in that gentleman's house, a 
trunk that was not your own ?" 

^< Yes," with increased confusion. 

*< Did you not take from that trunk an article that 
was not your own ?" 

" Yes ; but I put it back again." 

<< I know you put it back again," said the advo- 
cate. '* You see, my girl, I am acquainted with the 
whole affair : but before you put it back again, fvere 
you not aware that you were observed ?" 
- The witness was silent. 

" Who observed you ? — Was it not your mistress ? 
— Did she not accuse you of intended theft ? — ^Were 
you. not instantly discharged ?" successively asked 
the advocate, without eliciting any reply. " Why do 
you not answer, girl ?" peremptorily demanded he. 

" If you are determined to destroy my character," 
said the witness, bursting into tears, ^^ I cannot 
help it." 

" No," rejoined the advocate ; " I do not intend 
to destroy a character; I mean to save one — one 
which, before you quit the court, I shall prove to 
be as free from soil as the snow of the arm which is 
leaning; upon that bar!" continued the advocate, 
pointing towards Therese; 

The trunk was here brought in. " You know 
that trunk?" 
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« Whose ifi it?" 

'* It belongs to the prisoner." 

" And these are your keys ?" 

« Yes." 

*^ Were these keys out of your possession the day 
before that trunk was searched, and the jewel found 
in it ?" 

« No." 

** Nor the day before that again ?*' 

« No.'* 

** Now mind what you are saying : you swear that 
for two days preceding the morning upon which that 
trunk was searched those keys were nerer once out 
of your own possession ?** 

« I do.*' 

" Will not one of these keys open that trunlp?" 

The witness was silent. 

•* Never mind I — we shall try. As readily aaif it 
had been made for it I" resumed the advocate, apply- 
ing the key and lifting the lid. 

" There may be fifty keys in the court that would 
do the same thing I" interposed the public prosecutor. 

« True," rejoined his brother : " but this is not 
one of them," added he, holding up the other key, 
** for she tried this key first, and broke, as you see, 
the ward in the attempt." 

" How will you prove that ?*' inquired the prose- 
cutor; 

** By producing the sepiirate part." 

« Where did you find it r 

M 
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'< In the lock I'* emphatically exclaimed the adro- 

cate. 

A groan was heard— the witness had £iinted. She 
was instantly removed. 

A smith was the next witness. He proved that 
he had been employed to take off the lock, in order 
to ascertain if any attempt had been made to force 
it, and that, upon removing it, he found a piece of a 
broken ward in it* The piece was produced^, and 
found exactly to match the key. — The prosecutor 
gave up his cause ; and the waving of handkerchiefB 
and the clapping of hands announced the complete 
vindication of the innocent Therese, who, half over- 
come, stood folded in the arms of the baroness. 

Anxiously had Count Theodore watched the pro- 
ceedings of the day, though other matters had also a 
share in his thoughts. Inunediately upon entering 
the court he looked round for the stranger — he was 
not there; and the count breathed more freely. 
When Therese and his sister appeared, he was the 
first individual upon whom the eye of the former 
rested; she remarked his wan and haggard looks, 
and there was an anxiety and a tenderness in her 
gaze, which were balm to his wounded spirit ; and 
he smiled his thanks to her. . Nothing could exceed 
his agitation as the cross-examination of the attend- 
ant proceeded, except the tumult of his feelings at 
the complete exposure of her perjury, by the disco- 
very of the infisunous means which she had resorted 
to, to effect the destruction of Therese. Then it was 
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that, afi he thought, Therese cast a look upon him, 
such as he had never received from her before — a 
look in which gratitude and exultation shone, but 
threw forth a beam, too warm and too bright for their 
own light alone to hare produced it. It played but 
a moment or two upon him, when it was withdrawn; 
but the glow which it spread through his heart 
departed not with it. The chalice of happiness, which 
he thought had been spilled, stood full again before 
him; and where, an hour ago, he pored upon the 
embers of extinguished hope, he now beheld nothing 
but rekindling. He made his way out of court, 
r^pardlessly putting aside every individual that 
impeded it ; — he £ew to the prison — a step or two 
brought him to the door of Therese's apartment: 
without knock, or warning of any kind, he entered — 
he started back ! — she was locked in the arms of the 
stranger I - The shock was too much — the room swam 
before him, and vanished. 

' He recovered with the sensations of one who 
awakes from some horrible dream : the first objects 
that he saw were the stranger and the baroness 
standing by him. • He looked around for Therese — 
she was not there I At length he became conscious 
that he was leaning upon the breast of some person, 
whose arm encircled his neck : he suddenly turned 
and looked up ; he met the eyes of Therese, fixed 
strainingly upon him, with an expression that shot 
life into his soul. 

^ Is it true?" he exclaimed, withdrawing himself 
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frcHn her, find at the same time extending his annss — 
she threw herself into them, and thrillingl7 they 
closed around her I 

The stranger was the hrother'of Therese. He was 
in the service, and his merit had raised him to the 
rank of captain. By some unaccountable means, for 
upwards of five years they had lost sight of one 
another. A relation, under whose protection he had 
left her, had recently died, and left her utterly un- 
provided for ; when she sought and obtained a service 
with the countess. The report of the accusation which 
had been brought against her, and of the cotuit's 
passion for her, having spread fiur and wide, at last 
reached the ears of her brothw : he hastened np to 
Paris, and found every thing confirmed ; but, at her 
earnest entreaty, kept their relationship concealed 
till the trial should be over. 

<' Then she is mine I" in a transport of exultation 
exclaimed the count. 

'< She is, my lord I '' replied the brother : *' nor is 
this the first honour of the kind that your family has 
conferred upon ours." 

" How so ? ** inquired the count. 

<* One of your anceston^ espoused an ancestor of 
my sister's and mine." 

" The name ? " eagerly asked the count. 

" Therese TEstrange," was the reply. 
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The count's banqueting-room was one blaze of 
Mght. At the head of its sumptnous board, sate a 
lady — the fit and peerless mistress of the feast ; at 
its foot sate the count, surrounded bj his illustri- 
ous relatives, and the choicest of his intimates 
and friends. Thej were at supper — ^the riands 
were removed, and the nearest of his kinsmen 
rising, demanded a chalice of gold I Twas brought; 
he filled it to the brim, and, bowing to the lady and 
the count, he drank << To the bridegroom and bride I '* 
It was the day after the trial ; and upon the morning 
of that day, a second and fiurer Therese had been 
grafted on the family tree. 
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<'It must come downl*^ exdaimed Julian, ^^ French- 
men will no longer/ endure it. It is enough to have 
one's life and liberty at the disposal of bad laws, with- 
out holding them at the caprice of a nobleman or a 
king I What's a man's life worth without security 
of person and property ? I may possess health, I 
may possess honesty, I may be blessed with wife and 
children, my afikirs may thrive, I may hare friends 
on every side of me ; and yet may end my days in a 
dungeon, if I happen to displease a man in power.— 
It must come down I'' 

''What must come down?" demanded Monsieur 
le Croix, suddenly entering the apartment ; '' what 
must come down?" fepeated he, in a still more 
authoritatiye tone. 

'' The Bastilsy" replied Julian, calmly raising his 
eyes, which at first he had dropped, and fixing them 
steadily, but respectfully, upon his maister. There 
was a pause. 

'' Julian," at length said Monsieur le Croix, '' I 
have heard of this before. Do you know that you 
are talking treason ?*' "^ 
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" Yes," replied Julian, rather doggedly ; " but I 
also know that I am talking reason and justice.'* 

** That is, as ^ou conceive,** rejoined Monsieur le 
Croix. He took a turn or two across the apartment. 
<< Julian,** resumed he, *< you are a dissatisfied man, 
and there are too many such in France. You are a 
dangerous man, too ; for you read, and talk of what 
you read, and unsettle the opinions of those who 
know less than you do ; you are tainted with that 
feeling of jealousy and rancour, with which French- 
men unhappily begin to regard the established and 
venerable institutions of their. country. How came 
it that you treated with insolence, to-day, the ■ valet 
of Monsieur le Comte de St. Ange ?" 

^< Because he treatied me with insolence,'* answered 
Julian — "he called to me to hold' his horse while 
he alighted; as though I had been his master's 
groom !" 

** Was it not rather because his master is a noble- 
man?" stcirnly interrogated Monsieur le Croix; — ' 
<< You have been insolent to the count, too," re- 
sumed he. ** 

" He threatened to apply his whip to my ^lunilders,'' 
said Julian, " and I told him that he had better re- 
serve it for his horse." 

« And had he put his threat into execution, what 
would you have done ?" 
Julian was silent. 

" Answer me, sir," died his master. 
Julian folded his arms, and still made no reply. 
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** Am I to be answered?" coolly demanded Mon- 
sieur le Croix. ** 1 see the fiitore traitor in yon, 
Julian," continued he ; ^* this insubordination is only 
mischief in the bud* 'Twill come to more and to 
worse." 

^ May be/* said Julian. 

«< I command you to answer me !" impatiently 
exclaimed the former. << What would you hare done, 
bad the count struck you ?" 

** Struck him again I'' indignantly vociferated 
Julian, << though my hand had been cut off the very 
next moment." 

'< So the count thought," said Monsieur le Croix> 
resuming his coolness. . 

*' I saw it,'! said Julian. 

** How ?" inquirifid his master. 

^' He changed colour," said Julian, <<and he changed 
his mind too ; for he applied his whip to the shoulders 
of his valet instead of mine, and walked into the 
chateau." 

<< And you think the count was afraid of you ?" 
said Monsieur le Croix. " The count afraid of 
you I Do you know the power of the coiint ?" 

" I do," replied Julian ; << and the character of the 
count. He is. not fit to be admitted into an honest 
man's family." 

« How r 

^'He is the most dissolute young nobleman in 
Paris." 

Dare you say so ?" 
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'' He is a libertme» sir ! I can prove it !— what, 
then, should prevent me from saying it ?** 

** Respect to me,** said Monsieur le Croix. *^ Jn- 
lian, you quit my service," added he. 

" Very well." 

•« You quit it to night V* 

« Very weU.*' 

"This hour I- 

" This minute !*' exclaimed Julian, walking coolly 
to the other side of the apartment, and taking his 
hat from a peg on which it had been hung. " Good 
bye, sir," said he — hut he stopped as he was going 
out of the door, and turning, stood and fixed his eyes 
fiill upon Monsieur le Croix : " I have been a frith- 
ful servant to you, sir," resumed Julian. 

Monsieur le Croix made no r^ly. 

** I always respected you." 

Still Monsieur le Croix was ailait. 

•* I always loved you." 

Not a word from Monsieur le Croix. 

*< I always shall love you," cried Julian, and turned 
to go. 

" Stay," said his master, " you have lived with me 
eight years. You have been a faithful servaat to 
me — ^up to this moment. But you are a dangetous 
svhjecU You have begun to think for yourself—- to 
question the rights of your betters — ^to make light of 
the distance which stands between them and you. 
Because a nobleman happens to lose his temper, you 
put yourself upon an equal footing with him—- you 
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give him word for wordy and wouU give him blow 
for blow — ^and in your master's house I Monsieur le 
Croix took a purse from his pocket : " I settled 
with jou this morning/' continued he, '< and thought 
we had commenced another year ; that's out of the 
question now. Here, Julian, there are eight louis 
d'ors in this purse, take them for your fidelity. 
Better to reward it now, and stop; than go on, and 
haye reason to reproach it.*' Julian mechanically 
took the purse, but still kept extended the hand 
which he had reached to receive it, looking his 
master all the while in the face. 

"You think, if I continued to serve you,'* said 
Jxdian, *' that I might prove unfiuthful to you ?" 

"Your principles are undermined in other matters," 
remarked Monsieur le Croix. 

" And you think they could be undermined with 
respect to you." 

" When a part of a foundation gives way,*' observed 
Monsieur le Croix, " there is danger of the whole.*' 

" And your confidence in my fidelity is shaken ?*' 

** It is,*' said Monsieur le Croix. 

Julian, whose colour had been gradually mounting 
a9 he spoke, stood silent for half a minute, without 
once withdrawing his eyes from his master's fsce. 
At length he broke silence : " It is ?'* echoed he. 

" It is," calmly repeated Monsieur le Croix. 

"Then perish your gold!'* exclaimed Julian, 
dashing the purse on the ground, and rushing from 
the apartment. 
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Monsieiir le Croix was an advocate for the old 
regime* He belieyed that, like the smiy it fitted the 
world now, as well as in the beginning, — neY^r taking 
into consideration the difference between the Creator 
of the one, and the firamer of the other* He was at 
the same time a disinterested, conscientious, ge- 
nerous, and honourable man. He was handsome, 
too, and of a graceful, commanding ^igfoxB^ though 
now in his fiftieth year. He was married, — and, 
strange to say, the object of a still ardent and de- 
voted attachment to a wife who was mearlj twenty 
years younger than himself. — ^Women are capable of 
such love. He had entered his fortieth year when 
his Adelaide had completed her twentieth one. 
From particular causes they were frequently thrown 
into one another's society, wd the more intimate 
they became, the more coldly did Adelaide look upon 
many a youthful admirer, who was a suitor for her 
hand. This was attributed to absorption in the pro- 
secution of various studies, to which Monsieur le 
Croix had directed her attention ; until the increasing 
pensiveness of the fair one too plainly indicated an 
occupation of the heart, far more active and intense 
than any of the mind could be. Monsieur le Croix 
was interested. He soon detected, within him, symp- 
toms of the first genuine passion he had ever felt; 
but not before he was too much* fascinated to 
struggle successfully with wishes, which from exces- 
sive disparity of years, he at once concluded must be 
hope^"^" T. If fie did he dream of his good fortune.: 
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it came upon him like the arriyal of a rich inheri- 
tance to one who had lired in penury^ and always 
thought to die so. .He entered his Adelaide's houdoir 
one day when she was so deeply absorbed that she 
did not perceive him. She was seated at a table 
with her back towards him, and she held in her hand 
something which she alternately gazed upon and 
pressed to her lips. Unconscious of the act of 
treachery which he was committing, he advanced* on 
tip-toe a step or two — *Twas a miniature I — a step or 
two nearer*^ — Twas his own I — He could not suppress 
his emotions; he clasped his hands in an ecstasy of 
transport. She started up ; and turning, shrieked at 
beholding him. — He extended his arms, and she 
threw herself into them.-^In a month she became 
Madame le Croix. A son, their only issue, blessed 
their union. He was now nearly nine years old^ — 
a promising boy, whose sole instructors were, hitherto, 
bis &ther and mother — as by preference, as well as 
full contentment in each other's society, they always 
resided in the country ; receiring occasionally the 
yisits of their Paris friends, among whom was 
reckoned Monsieur le Comte de St« Ange. 

Monsieur le Croix felt too much discomposed to 
rejoin immediately his wife and the count. He 
turned into his study — '^ Julian is ruined I " exclaimed 
he to himself. ^^ I am sorry for him ; but there is no 
help for it. The moment one of his order begins to 
dispute, or eyen to examine the claims of those abore 
him to his respect, he is fit for nothing but mischief, 
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and sooner or later will think of nothing else/' M'ot 
hesitate to strike the coont I" 

<< Papa!*' cried little Eugene, running into the 
roQm» *^ you are wanted." 

<( Who wants me?" inquired Monsieur le Croix. 

*« My mothtf ." 

^* Did she send you for me ?' 

« No," 

<<Why did you come then, and what do yon 
mean?" 

*' She threatened the count to call you." 

Monsieur le Croix started firom the chair, into 
which, upon entering the room, he had thrown him* 
self, and stared upon his son. 

<< Threaten the count I — ^Why, sir?" said Mon- 
sieur le Croix, lowering his voice. 

*< Indeed I don*t know," replied the child; ^* but 
the count was whirring something to her, and she 
told him she would call for you ; and, as I thoug-ht 
she looked angry, Icame of my own accord to tell you.*' 

<< Remiun here, sir," said Monsieur le Croix, and 
left the study — in the act of shutting the door of 
which hehind him, he heard a shriek, which was 
immediately followed hy the opening of the drawing- 
room door. As he was rushing up stairs, he heard a 
scuffling in the roonf , and presently a noise, as^ of a 
person violently thrown to the ground. Frantic with 
conjecture, akurm, and indignation, he rushed in, his 
1jo«/1 n-nntt v»ig 8Word.-*The count was stretched 

', Julian was standing over him with 
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rage and triumph painted iii^his looks; and on a 
chair reclined Madame le Croix, h^ swooning. 

*' Rise, villain, and defend yourself I " yociferated 
Monsieur le Croix : but the count was either unable 
to rise, or pretended to be so. The room was pre- 
sently filled with domestics, the count's attendants 
among the rest, who, obeying the signs of their lord, 
raised him, and conyeyed him to his carriage. 

** His life shall answer for it I ** exclaimed Mon- 
sieur le Croix, pacing the room, after his wife, upon 
being left alone with him, had acquainted him with 
the insult which the count had offered to her. 

*^ He has been punished sufficiently,'* said Madame 
le Croix, '' thanks to the brave and faithful Julian.'* 

^' Where is Julian ? ** exclaimed her husband. The 
bell was rung and answered. — Julian was on his way 
to Paris. He had gone by the diligence, which at this 
hour every evening regularly passed the gate of the 

chateau. 

******* 

" A lovely sunset I " exclaimed Madame le Croix, 
sitting beside her husband, at a window which looked 
to the west, her head reclining upon his breast, and 
her little boy on the other side of him — " A lovely 
sunset ! " 

" Yes ;" replied he, " though its beauty is waning 
fisist. The moon, however, will soon be up. Come, 
throw on your shawl, and let us take a stroll in the 
grounds." Madame le Croix caught her bup' 
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haad as she roeey and looked np anxiously in his &ce. 

** You are afraid of the stranger^ whom, for the 
last three nights they have obsenred about the 
grounds,'* said Monsieur le Croix. << What hann 
have we to apprehend firom him ? " 

** What brings him here, and at night ? 

** What mischief can he do, and alone ? 

** He may have associates, who are at hand ;" 
said Madame le Croix, after a pause. ^' Did you not 
part in anger with Julian ? " added she. 

<< Do you think 'tis Julian ?" asked Monsieur le 
Croix. 

<< Julian could not meditate any injury to us,'* said 
Madame le Croix, musing. 

« Do you think it is he ? " repeated her husband 
more earnestly. 

« Would you be uneasy if it was ?" inquired his 
wife. *' I should almost think so, from the tone in 
which you speak.*' 

<^ He has taken up with companions, I fear,** said 
Monsieur le Croix, " who are not very scrupulous 
in the respect which they pay to the laws — some of 
those vile bands of Republicans who have given rise 
to the recent ferments in Paris, and caused so much 
alarm to the court. Do you think it is he ? " 

'^ Jacqueline thinks so, " replied Madame, in a 
whisper. At that moment a heavy and hurried step 
was heard in the passage, the door was burst open, 
and Julian stood before them I Madame le Croix 
shrieked, her husband half drew his sword, and the 
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little Eugene instinctively sprang forward, and clasped 
Julian round the knees. — The man had been always 
particularly fond of the boy. 

'< Conceal yourself, sir," cried Julian ; <' they are 
here I ** 

" Conceal myself from the bandits of Paris ? " 
ejaculated Le Croix ; '* I'll perish first I *' 

" From the executioners of the Bastile I *' rejoined 
Julian. 

** What I " exclaimed Le Croix. — Several steps 
were heard ascending the staircase. 

" They are here ! " cried Julian despondingly ; 
" for these three nights 1 have been expecting them, 
and hoped to have time to give you warning ; but 
they have taken me by surprise, and you are lost ! " 
The door, which Julian had shut after him, was 
rudely opened, and a band of armed men entered the 
apartment. Madame le Croix threw her arms about 
her husband, while the little boy, quitting Julian, 
ran back to his father, and caught him by the hand. 

" Your business ? " haughtily demanded Le Croix. 

" Your company ! " replied the leader, whose 
sword was drawn. 

" Your authority?** 

" A Lettre-de-Cachet I " Imagine the conclusion 
of the scene. — That night Monsieur le Croix slept in 
the Bastile. 

Monsieur le Croix stood at the gate of his chateau. 
How he had regained his liberty he knew not, neither 
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was he aware of the means by which he found him- 
self there. He entered his grounds with a feeling of 
doubt that he was walking in them, and„ short as was 
the distance from the gate to the door of his mansion, 
he felt as if he should never traverse it. At length 
he arrived at the well-known portal, and it opened 
to him, but there was a strangeness in the counte- 
nance of the person who answered his summons, and 
let him in. He ascended the staircase, apprehending 
at every step that it would vanish from under him ! 
On the landing-place he saw Eugene, but scarcely 
did his eyes light, upon him ere the boy was gone ! 
He opened the door of his drawing-room with an 
indescribable sense of incertitude and alarm. His 
wife and the count were there I They did not seem 
to perceive him, but to be wholly occupied with one 
another — how the heart of the husband beat ! They 
spoke, but their words he heard not ; he only saw 
what their looks discoursed — it was pleasure. The 
next moment swords were drawn, and he and the 
count were engaged in mortal combat; but his 
thrusts were feeble and fell short ; or, if they reached 
his adversary, seemed to make, no impression upon 
him. At last he closed with the count — they strug- 
gled — Le Croix was thrown by his more youthful and 
powerful antagonist, whose sword was now pointed 
at the prostrate husband's throat. — *Twas a dream ! 
Monsieur le Croix lay stretched and awake upon his 
pallet in the Bastile. 

^"^ncied it was morning — not a blink of day was 
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admitted to announce to him the coming or the going 
of the sun. He rose, and after taking a turn or two 
of his dungeon — with the dimensions of which an 
acquaintance of now three weeks had made him 
familiar — he sat down upon the side of the bed, his 
&ame still vibrating with the effects of his dream. 
He could have wept, was it not for the presence of 
his own dignity. He started at the call of a sensation 
which warned him that the hour of his morning's 
repast had gone by. . He listened — not the whisper 
of a footstep I '< To be starved to death in prison I 
Such a thing had occurred, and might occur again I 
Heaven I for an innocent man to be placed, by arbi- 
trary power, in a predicament which would extract 
compassion for the most guilty one ! ** He paced his 
dungeon again. " What was intended ? " He leaned 
against the wall, at the damp and chill of which he 
shivered, as they struck to his heart. He listened 
again, — " did he not hear something ? — No 1 ** He 
resumed his walk. " His wife and child unprotected I 
— ^ignorant whether he was alive or dead I A king- 
dom upon the verge of a convulsion ! A people broke 
loose and wild I Rapine I Murder I — Houses in 
flames I — All the combustion and havoc of a civil 
war 1 " He threw himself upon his pallet. " Well I 
he was entombed in the Bastile. The moral earth- 
quake might shake the foundations of his prison, and 
throw down its walls and set him free I " The walls 
— the very earth on which he stood- — began to shake I 
He sprang upon his feet. '^ Was it thunde^ 
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heard above him? or the play of cannon?" He 
could almost hear his heart throb I Shock now fdl- 
lowed shock incessantly, and with increasing yiolence. 
« Was the Bastile beset ?— It was I " He thought 
he could catch the sound of human tumult I He 
threw himself upon his knees in supplication, im- 
ploring heaven to strengthen the hands of the assail- 
ants I He could now distinctly, though fidntly, bear 
the shouts of an immense multitude of people — and 
presently, all was comparatively still. ** The Bastile 
has surrendered," exclaimed Monsieur le Croix, ** or 
the military have overpowered the people I " He 
heard the sound of bolts withdrawing, and doors 
flung violently open — presently, of voices, numerous, 
loud, and confused, as of men in high excitation. He 
clasped his hands convulsively, he stirred not, he 
scarcely breathed I Footsteps were rapidly approach- 
ing, traversing the intricate passages of the under- 
ground portion of the prison. A ray of light shot 
through the key-hole of his dungeon door. ^* Merci- 
ful Providence I " The broadest, brightest sunbeam 
he had ever gazed upon, had not a thousandth-part 
the glory of that little ray. The bolts flew ! — ^the 
lock I — the hand of liberty swung^ light as a feather, 
the massive door back upon its hinges — The vision 
of Monsieur le Croix was drowned in a flood of 
light from the torches of his liberators. He could 
scarcely distinguish the figure of Julian, who, rush* 
ing forward, and clasping his almost insensible 
'.ster in his arms, exclaimed, or rather shrieked, — «- 
^ Tis DOWN 1 — The Bastile is down I ! '* 
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Yes I at last I was fairly in love I and with what? 
A Portrait I — but such a one I 

The Exhibition had only just opened ; I had gone 
to see it on the third day, and scarcely had I ad- 
vanced a dozen paces into the grand room, when I felt 
myself rivetted to the spot. " What's the matter ?" 
inquired Armstrong. I heard him, but felt as if the 
fieu;ulty of speech was suspended. He repeated the 
question, but to no purpose. " Are you dreaming ?' 
at length he exclaimed — " What is the matter with 
you ?" 

" Do you know the original of that portrait ?" 
inquired I. 

" No." 

" Look at the number in the book. Well, what 
says it ?" 

" Portrait of a young lady, by E. F." 

« And who is E. F." 

" I know not." 
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<f A plague upon all initials," exclaimed I ; " I 
would give the world to know the name of the 
artist." 

" ril try and find him out for you, my hoy," 
rejoined the kindest-hearted fellow in Duhlin. 

(( O, there are tones and looks that dart 
An instant sunshine through the heart ; 
As if the soul that minute caught 
Some treasure it through life had sought ; 
As if the very lipfe and eyes 
Predestined to ha^ all our sighs, 
And never be forgot again, 
Sparkled and spoke before us then !" 

repeated I to myself, as I stood gazing upon the 
voiceless, sightless picture I 

'Twas a full-length — a front view, in the attitude 
of advancing — a maid of auburn tresses ; the com- 
plexion fair ; the eyes, a deep blue ; the lips — carna- 
tions — slightly apart, as though the sweet breath was 
issuing through them ; the bosom — delicately full — 
veiled by a kerchief of gauze, all but one spot of 
dazzling whiteness ; the waist tapering to the critical 
point, beyond which firmness and grace take leave of 
tenuity, and from the zone of which the lines of the 
lower part of the figure flowed outwards and down- 
wards in a curve of noble richness ; an ancle and an 
instep, like the rest — symmetry I The arms — which 
were bare from something more than half way above 
the elbows — were beautiful ; her right hand was 
^ed with a glove, and held another, leaving her 
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left one the Toucher of a virgin palm I No ring was 
on the finger. 

^< 'Tis time to go" said Armstrong, slapping me 
on the shoulder ; '< the Exhibition closes at four." 

Three hours had I been poring upon it I << Four ! " 
exclaimed I. 

" It wants but tfen minutes of it." 

" And have you found out the artist ? " 

« No." 

♦ ••••• 

Not a day did I miss the Exhibition. As soon as 
I entered the room I took my seat before the portrait, 
and there I remained till every one else was gone. 
No doubt I was the object of frequent remark. I 
often heard a whispering near me. Sometimes I 
caught a glimpse of a smile, suddenly suppressed. 
On one occasion 1 seemed to give no small umbrage 
to a gentleman who stood in front of me. A lady 
was leaning on his arm. I had heard a sigh so deep, 
that, in spite of my absorption, it attracted my 
notice. I withdrew my eyes from the portrait, and 
they fell upon the lady, who was in the act of turn- 
ing away ; but I encountered the gaze of her com- 
panion, whose countenance betrayed an expression 
of mingled impatience and resentment, so strong, 
that my own began to lower, and I was on the point 
of starting from my chair, when he looked another 
way, and conducted his companion to the opposite 
aide of the room. She wore a cloak, and was veiled. 
I was surprised at the incident. I never after en- 
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tered the Exhibition without looking about for the 

gentleman and his &ir friend, but I never met them 

there again. 

* • • ♦ , * • 

<< Hang the Exhibition I " exclaimed Armstrong ; 
<' you shall take a lounge with me this morning." I 
was on the point of walking in, when he thrust his 
arm through mine, and took me by main force along 
with him. 

^* That woman has a figure I" cried he. I listened, 
but noted not the object of remark. My eyes were 
in the Exhibition. 

<< Her waist," continued he, ** is as natural as her 
neck — which she carries so well. She doesn't squeeze 
it. There is too much pliancy there for much con- 
straint." We were walking in Sackville Street ; 
which, from noon till dinner-time, may be called the 
Mall of DubUn. « The fall of her shoulders/' added 
he, ^'is the most graceful thing imaginable! Do 
you mark it ? " 

'' Yes," replied I, poring upon the figure in the 
Exhibition-room . 

** So much for her back,'' resumed Armstrong. 
<< We have not seen her face yet ; but the pleasure 
is at hand. She'll be sure to turn at the end of the 
street. Depend upon it, she and her fair friend have 
not put on their bonnets and shawls for nothing but 
a walk to the Rotunda and back again. Slacken 
your pace," continued he. " Now. for it I Has a 
well-turned ankle never played you a trick ? For 
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once that I bare been obliged to one for a bandsome 
face, I may reckon fifty introductions to a homely 
one. Now for it, my lad I Rig^bt about, wheel. 
By Jupiter, she is an angel I " 

I mechanically raised my eyes. There was the 
portrait in liring flesh and blood before me I Our 
eyes met — I stopped short — she hesitated too — 
coloured— and the liext moment she and her com- 
panion passed on. We followed. 

How my heart beat I Its agitation became almost 
insupportable as we drew near the other end of the 
street, where I hoped they would turn again. They 
were within three or four yards of it — they slack- 
ened their pace. Kind fortune ! — "Are you ready?" 
exclaimed a voice. They stopped — a gentleman had 
accosted them out of a barouche, that had drawn up 
to the side of the flags. 'Twas the identical indivi- 
dual, the peculiarity of whose deportment had struck 
me in the Exhibition-room. He sprang out of the 
carriage, handed the fair partners in, and stepping in 
after them, they drove off. 

" Whither are you going like a madman ? " ex- 
claimed Armstrong. 

" 1*11 follow them ! " replied I, scarce conscious of 
what I was saying. 

** Follow your dinner ! " rejoined he ; " or rather 
wait upon it. You are engaged at six o'clock, and 
have to go home, dress, and be at Kingstown in 
that ample space of time." It was five. *' Come," 
continued he, " is it tumbling into love you are 
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about ? And do yen think there is but one beauti- 
ful woman in Dublin ?" 

" But one in the world I " exclaimed I. 

" Then, by my conscience," rejoined be, *' there is 
no such place in the world as Dublin I " 

I went home, dressed, and drove in a car to 
Kingstown. A joyous party — but nothing could 
get me out of Sack vi lie Street. I was abstracted, 
restless, impatient of the restraint of company; 
anxious to be gone, without knowing whither to go. 
The evening had scarcely commenced when I stole 
away. I hastened home, and flung myself into bed 
— and, in bed, I was still in Sackville Street. 

Sackville Street — Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday — 
every day in the following week ; but not a glimpse of 
the living portrait. " Hang you ! " exclaimed Arm- 
strong, planting himself right before me, about balf 
an hour after 1 had commenced another week's pro- 
menade. " I never saw such a fool when you take 
a fancy into your head I I want a pair of gloves — 
step with me to Grafton Street." And to Grafton 
Street the incorrigible Armstrong literally dragged 
me. . " This is the shop," cried he, entering one 
upon the right hand ; " and, by the powers I there 
stands your Venus herself, fitting her fair hand ! Up 
to her, my Mars I " whispered he. There stood, 
indeed, the incomparable original of the portrait — 
her female companion along with her. She bad 
been choosing some gloves from several parcels, 
-^hich lay open upon the counter. She had just 
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taken up a pair — one of which she was about to tiy 
on. It fitted her. << This will do/' remarked she to 
the mistress of the shop. '< I shall take half a dozen 
pair, and send three dozen of different sizes after 
me." The gloves were white. Just then our eyes 
encountered. Her face in a moment became crimson, 
and then all at once turned to a deadly pale ; she 
seemed gasping;, as it were, for breath. I saw she 
was ill, and sprang forward, and caught her as, I 
thought, she was about to drop. She looked in my 
isLce as her colour slowly returned ; gently, and 
without any expression of displeasure, disengaged 
herself, and snatching the arm of her friend — 
*< Come,*' said she, heaving a sigh, which reminded 
me of the one which I had heard in the Exhibitions- 
room. 

My heart was in a tumult. The look of her male 
companion — ^the sigh — the blush — the blush again 
— ^the strangeness of its sudden vanishing — and then 
the sigh again I What was I to conclude ? They 
had scarcely got into the street when I followed 
them. 

They proceeded up Grafton Street into Stephen's 
Green. I kept about half a dozen yards behind 
them. They took the right hand side of the square, 
and in crossing the end of Cuffe Street, passed one 
of those semi-gentlemen, whose only occupation is 
idleness, and who instantly followed them, keeping 
between them and me. He drew nearer — I saw 
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what he was about — and scarcely had he touched the 
arm of the iair creature, when I collared him. I had 
caught a Tartar ! He was accomplished in an art, in 
which I had never felt any ambition to excel. I let 
him go, thinking I had a gentleman to deal with, 
and scarcely was he at liberty, when I was stretched, 
in a state of insensibility, upon the street. 

When I came to myself, the first thing of which 
I was sensible was the. pressure of a hand upon 
my temples. I looked up. It was her's — she 
was chafing them. The sight of her recalled at 
once the full possession of my faculties. I looked 
around, and saw we were alone. I sprang from a 
couch upon which I had been stretched, and throw- 
ing myself at the fair creature's feet, poured forth the 
passion of my soul in a strain of vehement eloquence, 
of which before that moment I had never been the 
master. She listened to me without lifting her 
eyes, till I stopped ; then, slowly raising them, she 
fixed them upon me with an expression that pierced 
me to the soul, and gave me indescribable anguish. 
" The designs of Providence are inscrutable," said 
she, with another deep-drawn sigh. '' I know not to 
what it has destined me ! Forget me. Sir I — Forget 
me ! Would to Heaven — !'* 

<< I can wait no longer ! '* said her friend, looking 
into the parlour. 

She started upon her feet — for she had been sit- 
ting — and hastily moved a step or two towards the 
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door. I as hastily followed her, catching her by the 
% hand to detain her — " Would to Heaven what ? " I 
exclaimed. 

^* That I had never eeen you," was her reply ; and 
by a sudden effort she withdrew the hand which I 
was holding. 

** Follow me not I" added she. ** Attempt not to 
detain me ! " Her hand was upon the lock of the 
door. She paused — looked at me till her eyes 
seemed to strain again — raised her right hand to her 
lips. I waited not to allow her to complete the 
action which I anticipated — I sprang towards her — 
she, vanished, closing the door after her ; in the act 
of re-opening which, I heard the hall-door shut ; I 
followed, and tried to open it. In my trepidation I 
could not find the way. It was presently opened 
from without, and the servant entered, followed by a 
person whom 1 concluded to be her master, and who 
opposed my egress. An explanation ensued. It 
was a medical gentleman, whom the servant had 
gone to fetch. She had been alone in the house, 
immediately opposite which I had been knocked down 
—had witnessed the transaction — and readily suf- 
fered me to be brought in, attended by the lovely 
being in whose cause I had suffered. I hastily 
recompensed each, and sallied forth, but all trace of 
the dear imknown one was lost. It totally escaped 
my recollection at the time, that, by applying at the 
glove-shop, I could have got a clue to her. 

I rose the next morning in a state of bodily, as 

o 
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well as mental fever, and wandered through the 
streets as chance directed me. In turning* a comer, 
I came right against somebody. 

" Hallo ; '* cried Armstrong. " Are you walking 
in your sleep? Rouse you, my merry man! 
Heavens!" he exclaimed, wheu I looked at him, 
" what the mischief is the matter with you ? *' I 
unburthened my heart to him as we walked together. 
As we were passing St. Thomas's, a frieud of his, 
apparently in a state of considerable excitation, issued 
from the church. " What's the matter with you ?" 
exclaimed Armstrong. 

" A murder is doing in that church I ** 

" A murder ! *' 

" Yes; they are sacrificing a young heart to Plutus. 
I know the parties. The story is told in three 
words. It is the daughter of an English gentleman 
of reduced circumstances. She has taken the &ncy 
of a young man of fortune, who has just returned 
from his travels. Her heart was disengaged, and her 
parents prevailed upon her to accept him. She rues 
the consent which has been wrung from her. They 
have brought her to the church. For this half hour 
they have been trying to prevail upon her to allow 
the ceremony to proceed. 1 never saw such a scene; 
How they can stand it, I know not ; but, for my 
part, it was too much for me, and I was obliged to 
come away." 

The truth flashed upon me. I broke irom 
Armstrong, and rushed into the church. It was 
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« 

she 1 1 met them bearings her £Etuiting from the altar, 
supported hy the man whose scowl I had enconn- 
tered in the Exhibition-room. The knot had been 
tied I As they passed by me, I stood Hke an idiot--! 
spoke not — moved not. They went out of the church. 
— All power of reflection or action seemed to have 
deserted me. I mechanically submitted to the guid- 
ance of Armstrong, who, with his friend, conducted 
me home* 

^' Come," said I, suddenly starting up, after I had 
sat, as Armstrong has assured me, for upwards of 
two hours without speaking — " Come, I shall em- 
bark to-night for England V* 

He did not attempt to dissuade me. " I shall 
accompany you, my lad," said he. 

We had but few arrangements to make; never- 
theless, when we arrived at Kingstown, we were too 
late for the packet, which had sailed half BXk hour 
before. 

" What shall we do ?" asked Armstrong. 

" Take up our quarters here till to-morrow even- 
ing," replied I. "I shall not set foot in Dublin 
again." 

** Content I" rejoined Armstrong. 

It came on a dreadful night — wind, rain, and thun- 
der. 'Twas a relief to the chaos of my heart— the 
tempest was in unison with it. I watched an op- 
portunity, and, stealing out, went down to the beach. 
The night was terrifically grand. As for as the eye 
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could reach, there was nothing but one undulating 
smoking sheet of foam. You could scarcely hear th( 
thunder for the breakers. I discerned a party at a 
distance, busy about something. I approached them. 
A vessel, in the offing, was on the bar, and they were 
about to launch the life-boat ; they had almost ac- 
cojnplished their purpose, when one of the crew was 
struck down and stunned — they could not tell with 
what. Obeying an impulse, for which I could not 
account, but which probably owed its origin to an 
utter recklessness of life, I made a rush, and leaped 
into the boat — " I can pull an oar, my lads/' I ex- 
claimed — " Lay to, and tug away !" 

We slowly approached the ship. As we neared her, 
we saw that the crew had taken to the boat, which was 
pulling from her. We hailed it. Our cry was answered. 
It disapj[)eared; we hailed it again — again! — No reply 
— It had gone down I We looked at one another and 
shuddered, but spoke not. We were now along side. 
Upon the poop — the only part above water — stood 
two individuals, who watched us, without speak- 
ing. We rowed to leeward of the vessel, took them 
off, and after ascertaining that there was not another 
soul on board, made back, and reached the shore. 

It was a man and a woman whom we had rescued. 
We conveyed them to the inn — The female was con- 
signed to the charge of the landlady. Armstrong 
and I undertook the task of attending to her com- 
panion, whom w6 soon equipped with dry apparel 
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irom our own trunks, and easily prevailed upon to 
take a seat at our board, which was spread for 
supper. 

He spoke little at first, except to thank us — espe- 
cially me, who had been instrumental in preserving 
him. He was a Portuguese, but spoke English with 
considerable fluency. 

" Many a time. Sir,'* said he, " have I cursed your 
country, but now I bless it." 

" Cursed it I" echoed Armstrong. 

" Yes, Sir ; Til not deny it — nor need I. That 
girl whom you have saved from a watery grave is 
my sister ; death perhaps would have been a bless- 
ing to her — and to me. Yet is it an appalling thing 
when it comes.'* 

We wished for an explanation of this ; but from 
delicacy were silent. It came, however, of its own 
accord. A foreigner had fallen in love with her — 
married her — and deserted her a few months after 
their nuptials. Her brother and she were in pursuit 
of him, and after tracingf^ him through Spain, France, 
Italy, and Germany, had at length got a clue to 
him to this country. The story was an exceedingly 
affecting one, and proved the darkest obliquity of 
principle upon the part of the offender. 

Scarcely was it finished, when the landlady abruptly 
entered the room — 

" Gentlemen,** said she, " what is to be done ?" 

" My sister I" exclaimed the young man, starting 
up in agony of apprehension. 
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<' Your sister is safe and well,- Sir, and sound asleep, 
for what I know ; but there is another in the house 
who, if I mistake not, would g^ye all she is misU'ess 
of to be the occupant of her bed." 

At this moment we heard a shriek. It came from 
the room below. Armstrong and I rushed down 
stairs, followed by the stranger and the landlady. 
The cry was repeated. 

<< He will use force I" exclaimed the landlady. I 
heard no more. I was foremost — I burst open the 

door of the apartment. What were my emotions 

at beholding the mistress of my heart — ^the fainting 
bride of the morning — on her knees before the man 
who had espoused her. He was holding her. At 
sight of me she sprung upon her feet, and rushed 
into my arms. 

<< I will not be his wife I'* she exclaimed. <<I have 
been forced to the altar, — I knew not what I did. — 
It was mockery. — I will not be his wife. — They de- 
ceived me into accompanying him. — Deserted me, 
and left me in his power. — I^will not be his wife I*' 

He stood pale and trembling^with rage. We all 
remained motionless, looking now at him, and now 
at one another. He cast his eyes about the room, as 
if in search of something ; they rested upon a trunk 
which lay upon one of the chairs — he approached 
it — opened it — took out a pair of pistols — cocked 
them, and approached me. At this monoent the 
Portuguese rushed past me, and caught him by the 
throat. 
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** Villaiii I" exclaiiQ^d the Portuguese.. The pistols 
fell on the ground. They knew each other. The 
conclusion of the scene may be imagined. Imagine 
the scene that followed it in little more than a month, 
when I saw the Portrait in my own room — and the 
Ori^nal at my side — my willing wife ! 
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